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The'‘Negro’s Attitude Towards Social Equality 
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‘LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘erowning glory’”’ in best condition with ‘‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


UNEXCELLED FOR PURPOSE. 


Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent womer 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way. 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
*‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure 
in saying: 

*‘Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is unexcelled for the pur- 
poses for which you recommend 
it, viz., to keep the hair in a soft 
and glossy condition and to pre- 
vent it from falling out.”’ 


SPLENDID HAIR DRESSING. 


To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostelry for over 
twenty-five years, and who, by 
his courteous manner and polite 
attention has secured the friend- 
ship and respect of every one 
with whom he comes in contact. 
Mr. Bacon says: 

*“‘Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Re- 
storer is a splendid dressing for 
the hair and I have received great 
benefit from its use.’’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul 
. street, Memphis. 
Mr. James Bacon. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President L. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 


THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Oftice, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIs is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 

banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 

assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 

needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 

of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 

$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 

holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 

of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 

directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 

= of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 

—The iddadiies Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 

carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 

industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 

doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 

tions in that city. Dividendsof 7 percent. annually have beén paid for the last four 

years. Stock is now selling for $10.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 

wards. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 
Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


W hen writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine 

























A GOOD FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS. 


he foundation of a mail order business is thorough sys- 
tematic advertising in those mediums that reach the clas, 

of people that need the goods. The Voice of the Ne- 
gro is the best possible medium through which the intelligent 
colored people can be reached. We have a guaranteed circula- 
tion of FIFTEEN THOUSAND copies each month with an easy es- 
timation of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS, traversing the 
entire country and covering the South like a blanket. Let us 
tell these people about your goods. There is plenty of money 
in the hands of our people in the South. 

















Again, we have a thousand active agents who handle our maga- 
zine and who would likely want to handle your articles. Our new con- 
tract with our printers enables us to make a most liberal reduction in 
our ‘‘AD’’ rates within the last month. A postal will bring them to you. 
Send for a sample copy of our magazine. 
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STOCK FOR SALE 





Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 


= 


WANT ED—tTwenty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 








This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 





























GOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 


Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: <3 North East, South and West 





J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Ww phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 


G y) We get out books for authors who do not care 


to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
. Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, Z and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 































N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 





HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 

















CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I wl all the list of birth day or Christmas presents which you 

could give your friend, nothing is more appropriate than a 
piece of real good literature. Of all the good literature that there 
is on the market there is nothing better in the line of current lit 
erature than ‘‘The Voice of the Negro.’’ Give your friend a 
year’s subscription to our magazine. He will never forget you 
for your Kindness. Kelly Miller’s remarkable Open Letter to 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., in which he tears off the mask from the de- 
cadent scum of Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman is the sensa 
tion of the times. The Voice of the Negro has control of the 
sales of this Open Letter in this part of the country. The price 
of this pamphlet is 15c. Send us $1.15 and let us send The 
Voice of the Negro ore year to your friend along with Kelly 
Miller’s Open Letter to Tom Dixon. An ordinary Xmas pres- 
ent will soon be forgotten, but a magazine reminds your friend 
of youtwelve times a year. Write to day. Address : 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
BOOH DEPARTMENT. #* # # # ATLANTA, GA. 























The West, Point. Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH§ FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 
ea © ugh 
rte «6d Mexico ne 


to 
California * . ss 
Until Ca “ IFT 4 re | + * 
May 15th 1 1 Fast Mail 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 
Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


Jj. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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This is the strongest institution of its kind in the state of Georgia and one of the strongest insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Our institution is conducted in the interest of its policy holders, and we guarantee 
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By celebratiing the one hun- 


The Garrison dredth anniversary of the 


Centennial 


birth of William Lloyd Gar- ° 


rison on December roth, the colored peo- 
ple of the country have shown that they 
know how to appreciate the services of a 
great man and a friend. Garrison was 
born in an age entirely shorn of exalted 
morality and his whole life stands out 
against the background of that bleak and 
sterile day like a great mountain peak 
against the skyline. He was a veritable 
pillar of fire through that terrible night of 
oppression. When Garrison was born man 
enslaved his fellowman with no compunc- 
tion of conscience whatever. Great droves 
of humanity were sold at auction and men 
and women were driven hither and yon by 
the slave-driver’s whip and lash .Not only 
did the constitution of the Union recognize 
slavery but the very church of Christ en- 
dorsed it. There was no protest against 
this gigantic iniquity in all thisland. The 
fountains of liberty and justice were all 
dried up and there was nobody to open 
themafresh. All through the North’states 
men and ministers approved of slavery and 


were intolerant towards a whisper of liber- 
ty for the slaves. Such great papers as 
the Christian Watchman and the New York 
Evening Post were alike severe in the con- 
demnation of any agitator in behalf of free- 
dom. When Garrison became a young 
man, he decided to devote his life to three 
causes: Freedom for the slave, Universal 
Peace and the overthrow of Intemperance. 

A faint awakening was taking place in the 
country and a few men were mildly advo- 
cating the abolition of slavery by the grad- 
ual deportation of slaves to the West Indies 
and to Africa. Garrison was the first man 
who threw off the temporizing cloak and 
declared for the immediate emancipation 
of theslaves. The deep damnation of the 
whole system was opened up to him and he 
saw that if slavery was wrong, it ought to 
be opposed unconditionally. He launched 
his great paper, the Liberator, and in his 
salutatory, he declared that he would ‘‘be 
as harsh as truth and as uncompromising 
as justice.’’ To those who sought to in- 
timidate him, he said: ‘‘I am in earnest, 
—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse 
—I will not retreat a single inch—and / 
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will be heard /’’ He met nothing but jeers 
and scorns-and hissing m@bs.: In Boston a 
broadcloth mob tried tolynch him. The 
whole country was in the throes of a dank 
and fetid stagnation and Garrison was the 
only man in all the states who comprehend- 
ed the enormity of the sin of slavery. But 
gradually his work began totell. Here and 
there a strong man joined the ranks. Abo- 
lition societies began to be organized. The 
sleeping giant began to wake from his win- 
ter stupor, The anathemas of Garrison 
awoke the whole North and the civil war 
was the result. To him we owe the very 
beginning of freedom in this country. He 
suffered every kind of humiliation for us. 
The Georgia legislature offered a reward 
of $5,000 for his capture and he was pelted 
with mud and eggs and mobbed in his own 
state andcity. He went to jail for the race 
and lived a life of poverty that we might 
have the priceless boon of freedom. Gar 
tison was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
December 10, 1805, anddied in 1879. The 
message of Garrison’s life is the message 
of courage. The apologist and the com- 
promiser have no right to ever pronounce 
the Garrisonian creed. 


The chief character. 
istic of Mr. 


The President’s Mes- 


sage to Congress Roose- 


velt’s message to the Fifty-ninth Congress 
is its length. It is a vast expanse of ver- 
bosity, a mere wilderness of words. But 
aside from its unreasonable length, the 
most striking points about the message are 
its timorousness and trepidation. Evident- 
ly, Mr. Roosevelt has become a disciple of 
Talleyrand who taught that, ‘‘Speech is a 
faculty given to man to enable him to con- 
ceal his thoughts.’’ ‘The President under- 
takes to furnish Congress a catechism on 
the rules of human conduct. In his pas- 
sion for utterance he has covered every- 
thing in this catechism ‘‘from A to Izzard’’ 
save one question. In this splendid array 








of musty maxims he has told us how to 
treat the animals of the brute- world, how 
to treat labor and ‘capital, how to treat our 
wives and mothers, how to treat the Porto 
Ricans and how to treat the heathen Chi- 
namen. With immense cocksureness he 
has outlined to us our duty to San Domin- 
go. He has given us wise saws ad injini- 
tem on the minor moralities. In long se- 
quences of platitudes he has exhorted the 
country to be honest and fair and square 
and generous. He even thought that we 
ought to be so generous as to spend the 
taxes of the sons of slaves to care for the 
graves of our former slave-drivers. Yet, 
in all of this wilderness of word-spinning, 
on subjects from the shaggy bison to the 
grizzly rebel, not one word in these pon- 
derous didactics is said about either the 
western bear or the American Negro. We 
can understand his omission of bruin. He 
affords Mr. Roosevelt a target on hunting 
trips. But why is the Negro ignored in 
this massive catalogue of evils and reme- 
dies? As the bear is left for the Presi- 
dent’s sport, are we to be left to the sport 
of Southern demagogs? We do not like 
to think it, but it seems true: when the 
showdown came on the race question, Mr. 
Roosevelt was not there. In vain do we 
search for a single sentence that is designed 
to rebuke the South, the clearing house of 
deviltry, for its onslaughts on the funda- 
mental law of the land. There is no oasis 
for the Negro in this sandy desert of plat- 
itudes. At the very place where the Pres- 
ident had an opportunity to give to the 
world a beneficent stroke of statesmanship, 
he gave us asealed mouth. The striving 
after righteous dealing between man and 
man deserves to be encouraged with the 
fervor of a religion. We thought Mr. 
Roosevelt believed that fact. But as soon 
as he ran up against our unwholesome 
Southern sentiment, he capitulated. Noa 
wonder he ended his message so abruptly. 
He was not through even at that length. 
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The most important question before the 
country, Negro disfranchisement, had not 
been touched, and the next most important 
question, the tariff, had been passed by 
with the tread of a velvety pussy-foot and 
the celerity of a goddess of fortune. 





Football A fierce attack is now being 
Reform made on football and unless 
proper reforms can be secured, such a 
mighty sentiment will probably be created 
against it, that its abolishment will follow. 
At the opening of the football season Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made an effort through 
some of the coaches of the northern col- 
Icges to have clean games where some of 
the rough features would be eliminated. 
The fatalities of the season did not show 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s advice amounted to 
a great deal. There was a total of twenty 


killed and upwards of 150 seriously injured 
in the games of the fall season. ‘The foot- 
ball deaths of other years have been as fol- 
lows: 1893, eight; 1894, seven; 1895, four; 
1896, nine: 1897, ten; 1898, eight; 1899, 
nine; 1900, four; 1901, nine; 1902, twelve, 
1903, thirteen, 1904, eleven. Thusit will 
be seen that the fatalities for this year were 
just about twice as great as during any pre- 


vious year. The Chicago Tributie says: 


Body blows, producing internal injuries, were 
responsible for four deaths, concussion of the brain 
claimed six victims, injuries to the spine resulted 
fatally in threecases, blood poisoning carried off 
two gridiron warriors, and other injuries caused 
four deaths. Among the injuries that have not re- 
sulted fatally are: Broken collar bones and should- 
ers, 19; broken legs, 31; broken arms, nine; frac- 
tures of some portions of head, 19; broken ribs, 
three; spinal injuries, three; concussion of brain, 
three. 


We must remember, however, that more 
than 100,000 men took part in the games 
of this season and that a far smaller per- 
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THE FAMOUS ARMY AND NAVY FOOTBALL GAME WITNESSED BY THE PRESIDENT, HIS ADMINISTRATION 
AND DIPLOMATIC CORPS. DECEMBER 2, 1995 PRINCTON, N. J. 
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centage of casualties is here given than can 
be given in either the sport of automobil- 
ing or of hunting. The Rules Committee 
met in Philadelphia during the last of No- 
vember and decided to amend the present 
rules. Among the amendments ‘‘slug- 
ging,’’ ‘‘kneeing’’ and ‘‘elbowing’’ were 
condemned. Theside having the ball must 
gain ten yards on three downs or forfeit 
the same to the opposing side. This last 
rule will compel more ‘‘open play’’ as 
against mass playing and will depreciate 
the present premium on ‘“‘beef.’’ It will 
also lessen opportunities for ‘‘slugging.’’ 
Columbia University has abolished the 
game from her curriculum and the presi- 
dent of the school has called for a confer- 
ence of the other college presidents for the 
purpose of banishing football from college 
curricula. We trust that the President 
and others high in authority will manifest 
more aversion to our brutal Southern game 
of lynching. Whereas the average num- 
ber of deaths for a football season is not 
more than nine, the average number of 
deaths from lynching is between 80 and 
100. Then too, in football the opposing 
forces participate of their own accord; in 
lynching the sport is all on one side. In 
football, the number of men is equal on 
both sides ; in lynching the ratio is one to 
five hundred. And football is legal, where- 
as lynching is not only barbarous but op- 
posed toall law. If the President cannot 
use his influence to abolish lynching, we 
trust he will at least use his influence to 
revise the rules. For instance, a man 
ought to be given an hour to pray before 
being lynched ; more than 100 men ought 
not to participate in the burning or shoot- 
ing of the victim and the fact that a man 
is the governor of the state ought to dis- 
qualify him from participating in the game. 
The football problem is a large problem in 
this country, but there is a larger one: the 
problem of protecting and defending the 
constitution and laws of this country 
against the assaults of brutish mobs. We 
are playing around on the ramparts while 
the fortifications are being undermined. 


On the 8th of Decem- 
ber James Walker, who 
assaulted a white wo- 
man in Brookwood, a suburb of Atlanta, 
on October 26th, paid the penalty for his 
brutal crime on the gallows in the jail of 
Fulton county. The Vorck or THE NE- 
GRO is unalterably opposed to lawlessness 
in every form and especially do we hate 
such a heinous crime as Walker committed. 
Therefore, in our opinion, if Walker was 
sane, he should have paid the penalty of 
his crime as he did. Of course we have 
our doubts as to his sanity. Nobody who 
knows anything about the operations of 
our courts believes for one moment that a 
white man, guilty of Walker’s crime and 
with no higher order of intellect than 
Walker had, would ever have been hanged 
in Georgia. Certain colored men in Atlan- 
ta were of the opinion that Walker’s mind 
was not well balanced and decided to have 
a competent physician examine the prison- 
er. A thoroughly competent white phy- 
sician agreed to examine Walker for $25. 
In the effort to raise the money for-the ex- 
amination, the men who had the matter in 
hand met the suggestion that it would be 
better to have colored physicians examine 
Walker. Accordingly, a prominent color- 
edyphysician was approached on the sub- 
ject. He readily agreed to examine Walk- 
er for nothing and forthwith called in two 
other colored physicians to aid him. On 
Sunday the fact that Walker would be ex- 
amined Monday morning by these compe- 
tent colored physicians came to the ears of 
Walker’s lawyers, all white. Such an un- 
usual interest was manifested in Walker’s 
sanity that these lawyers missed church on 
Sunday, hunted up white [physicians and 
had the prisoner examined on Sunday af- 
ternoon. In the Monday morning papers 
the announcement "came out that Walker 
had been examined and pronounced sane 
by competent white physicians. Of course 
the colored men did not go to the jail after 
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that. If they had done so, they would 
have been placed in the position of ques- 
tioning the professional ability of their 
white brethren. Then too, it is altogether 
unlikely that the jailor would have admit- 
ted them to the jail. The excuse would 
have been that the man had been exam- 
ined. The mock appearance of justice 
sticks out here like the horns of an old- 
time prairie steer. It is utterly impossible 
to believe that a white man under the same 
circumstances would have as yet faced a 
court for his crime. But, waiving aside 
all these glaring irregularities, and giving 
to the law the benefit of the doubt instead 
of the prisoner, we do not protest Walker’s 
removal from human society. He was a 
menace and a terror to a civilized commu- 
nity and should have been removed either 
to an asylum or a penitentiary, or, so long 
as capital punishment is law, his crime 
called for his life as an atonement. But 
the very fact that such human brutes as 
Walker lived is a sad comment, a fearful 
judgment on our Christianity and our civil- 
ization. What had Society ever given to 
Walker? Not onething. His father died 
when he was an infant; his mother gave 
him away when he was a mere boy; he 
had never been to school a day in his life. 
Walker could not go through the alphabet; 
he could not spell the word ‘‘God’’ ; he 
had received no home training at all; and 
he did not know the first principles of the 
Christian religion. His intellect was dull 
and undeveloped ; he could not think of 
two things at one time, such as crime and 
punishment ; and he was so totally devoid 
of moral ideas as to be almost uzmoral in- 
stead of immoral. This is the kind of man 
that Georgia hanged on yesterday, and 
whose noose and hanging rope were cut up 
into ghastly souvenirs and given to the 
willing hands of the morbid whites who 
witnessed the hanging. This Negro, un- 
educated, unchristianized, uncivilized, is 
the kind of Negro for whom the Southern 


white man has expressed his preference. 
Walker knew how to work and that was 
all. This ought to bea lesson to the white 
people of this community. Ignorance is 
dangerous. No educated Negro has ever 
been guilty of the crime for which Walker 
was hanged. There are some things about 
this case that the public needs to notice. 
First, no credit whatever is due Sheriff 
Nelms for saving Walker’s life from the 
mob. Walker had been placed in the sher- 
iff's hands safe and sound. ‘The crime was 
committed in Fulton county, and as the 
high sheriff of this county, Walker should 
have never left Nelms’ hands until he was 
placed in the tower. But the sheriff gave 
his prisoner up toa man who wished to 
carry him in the country to have him iden- 
tified by Mrs. Moore. Walker would have 
been lynched that very day but for the 
fact that the mob did not have a leader. 
When the sheriff was notified of the fact 
that a mob had Walker in their hands, he 
took a slow and uncertain electric car to 
the scene of the excitement. The auto- 
mobile was borrowed after the sheriff 
reached the mob. It was all a grandstand 
play. Even when Walker was on the gal- 
lows and in the very shadow of death, the 
sheriff was very harsh and cruel to him. 
A minister who was present at the execu- 
tion says that the sheriff stormed at Walk- 
er, stamping his foot on the floor, and com- 
manding him to speak. Walker remained 
silent. Then the sheriff sneeringly re- 
marked : 

‘*You say that you have been saved, but I doubt 
if God has grace enough to save you. Jim Walker, 
you are about to be executed for a great crime that 
you committed. It shoild be a lesson and warn- 
ing to all the people of yourrace. You ‘‘Niggers’’ 
must understand that you cannot pollute our white 
women ; that you cannot lay your black hands 
upon them. God made your race inferior to the 
white people. Our women are not for your kind. 
Every ‘‘Nigger’’ that assaults a white woman will 
meet the fate that is yours today.”’ 

Then the sheriff shouted to the prisoner: 
‘‘Take your last look upon the light !’’ 
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and rudely pushed the black cap over his 
eyes. One almost feels that of the two 
men he had rather have been the brute 
that leaped into eternity than to be the 
narrow-souled, bigoted executor. Society 
gave nothing to Walker, but took all he 
hadfrom him. May this case bea terrible 
example to parents who are now rearing 
children. Had Walker been able to read 
the Bible and newspapers, he would have 
known of the terrible consequences of his 


amid conditions of unwonted suffering. 
With the pinch of winter in the great 
island empire there comes also the pinch 
of hunger. The tooth of penury is now 
inflicting its most penetrating bite upon 
the great masses of poor people. Accord- 
ing to newspaper cablegrams, there-are 
whole colonies of people in London and the 
other great cities of England but a degree 
removed from starvation. During the ear- 
ly days of November an army of the un- 





THE MASK THEY WEAR 
Very Often the “Burly Negro” is of This Very Kind 


- 
crime. Send your children to school. 
Elsewhere in this number we comment on 
the undue haste of this execution. 





The London While we are enjoy- 


Unemployed ing unexampled pros- 
perity on this side of 
the Atlantic, London, the largest city in 
the world, is almost in the throes of a des- 


perate poverty. The year ends in England 


employed marched to the office of the then 
premier Balfour and demanded employ- 
ment. Mr. Balfour made a speech to the 
ragged, emaciated hosts that waited on 
him in which he confessed his inability to 
help them. Mr. Balfour’s message of help- 
lessness was decidedly disappointing and 
the unemployed departed in a threatening 
mood. On November 29th at the opening 
of the labor tents for men without work, 
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the Dutchess of Fife, the oldest daughter 
of King Edward, was hooted by the un- 
employed. The dutchess was taking an 
active part in the opening of the tents for 
the men without work, but these men de- 
manded work, declaring there that they did 
not want charity. On December rst a body 
of the unemployed made a hostile demon- 
stration before Guild Hall where a com- 
mittee was discussing the labor question. 
The crowd was dispersed by the police but 
they showed a very ugly temper, even re- 
ferring to King Edward as ‘‘our bull dog 
tyrant’ and calling for his dethronement. 
These two incidents are said to be the first 
occasions in years where the members of 
the royal family of England have been 
publicly hooted. The whole of England 
is awakening to the perilous situation. 
Unless some remedy is found for this blight- 
ing poverty, there is bound to come a 
mighty popular uprising against the present 
regime. An army of a hundred thousand 
half-naked, half-starved men, women and 
children with no work and no money is not 
a pleasant picture to contemplate at Christ- 
mastide. Reforms are needed somewhere. 
Some claim that the poverty and pauper- 
ism now rife in England are the direct re- 
sult of free trade. England has been made 
the dumping ground for the goods of the 
world. Accordingly, many factories and 
foundries have closed: others have been 
put on shorter time ; and thus the sources 
of home employment have been cut off. 
Others argue that the system of land-hold- 
ing is responsible for the present misery. 
Whatever is the cause, either some remedy 
must be forthcoming or there will be an 
outburst of popular wrath. With vast 


hords of people clamoring for bread it re- 


quires no very lively imagination to evolve 
a direful picture. 





The Monument 
to Gonzales. 


The unveiling of a 
monument to N. G. 
Gonzales on Decem- 
ber 12th at Columbia, S. C., is worthy of 
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notice by the entire country. It at once 
recalls the history and character of the man 
towhom this monument was reared. The 
character of a people may be judged by 
the monuments it builds to perpetuate the 
memory of its dead. One of the finest 
sources of ancient history is the monuments 
of the ancient people. Judged by the man 
South Carolina honored last month, there 
is still hope for the triumph of righteous- 
ness in the Palmetto State. Gonzales died 
at the hands of an assassin because he had 
courage enough to stand up for the truth. 
It will be recalled that Gonzales was shot 
by James Tilman, nephew of United States 
Senator Tilman, in January 1903.  Til- 
man had been a gubernatorial candidate in 
1902. Mr. Gonzales, through his paper, 
The State, had been largely instrumental 
in defeating Tilman and electing Hey- 
ward. Although the Negro had been dis- 
franchised in South Carolina eight years 
prior to this campaign, and in spite of the 
fact that Ben Tilman had argued that the 
disfranchisement of the Negro would set- 
tle the race problem, his nephew ran on 
an anti-Negro platform. The main plank 
in his platform was the one calling for a 
division of the school taxes between the 
races as they were paid in by the races. 
A fire-eater of the pronounced type, noted 
for his harsh, out-of-taste, uncharitable 
and uncouth language, he went up and 
down the State stirring up race antago- 
nisms. The spirit of justice stirred in the 
breast of Gonzales. It was then that his 
pen did work for which brave men must 
always give thanks. Hardly a day passed 
but that he did not expose some of Til- 
man’s fallacies in the editorial columns of 
his paper. He appealed to the white peo- 
ple’s sense of justice. He reminded them 
of their promise to treat the Negro justly 
if the North would keep hands off. He 
reminded them of their arguments during 
the campaign to disfranchise the Negro. 
It was then that the claim was made that to 
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disfranchise the Negro would settle the 
race question in South Carolina. He made 
the argument that ignorance was danger- 
ous, whether in the white man or in the 
black man. He said that it was the duty 
of the State to educate all of its citizens of 
whatever color. He showed by actual 
figures that. if the taxes were divided as 
they were paid in, that the whites them- 
selves would suffer. He brought up the 
question of the color of corporations that 
contributed through taxation to the gen- 
eral school fund and confounded the Til- 
manites by showing that no color line could 
be drawn here. He showed the utter lack 
of fitness of Tilman for the governor’s 
chair because of his gambling propensities 
and his general indecency. Gonzales’ ar- 
guments prevailed even against the power- 
ful influence of Senator Tilman. Some 
months later James Tilman met Gonzales 
on the streets of Columbia totally unarmed 
and peaceful. Tilman pulled out a re- 
volver and shot him. Gonzales tottered 
back against a wall, and said: ‘‘Shoot 
again, you coward !’’ The coward walked 
off with a smoking revolver and left his 
victim to die. Tilman underwent a mock 
trial and was turned loose on the State, but 
South Carolina now honors Gonzales for 
the enemies he made. Gonzales was a man 
of lofty courage and patriotism. He knew 
‘no fear. He wrote with an unfettered pen 
and around his virile editorials there played 
the lambent lightnings of classical allu- 
sion. He was opposed to all kinds of law- 
lessness. As the orator of the unveiling 
occasion said, ‘‘there was no partnership 
between principle and policy; no alliance 
of conscience with cash.’’ The policy of 
his paper was to espouse the cause of truth. 
He founded the cleanest and most fearless 
daily paper we have in the South, and in 
his death a potent voice for civic righteous- 
ness was hushed. South Carolina has done 
well to preserve the memory of this brave 
son on a tablet of stone. 


The Truth 
Made a Blister 


Last month in speak- 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
preposterous advice to 
the colored men at Jacksonville and Tuske- 
gee, we made a statement with reference 
to certain conditions here in the South 
which did not sound so well to certain of 
our white neighbors. We advised the Ne- 
groes to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to get into the professions and the 
mercantile avenues for no other reason 
than that the white professional men and 
merchants do not respect us or treat us 
courteously while they serve us. We made 
the further statement that in certain places 
in the South a colored man is told that he 
can buy but not try onevena hat. This‘is 
the statement to which exception has been 
taken. There is one of two things true in 
the case of the people who have made the 
exception—either they are grossly ignorant 
of surrounding conditions, or they do not 
care to have the truth published to the 
world. We can secure an affidavit from 
one of the cleanest gentlemen and most 
thoroughly educated colored men here in 
Atlanta to the effect that he was told by a 
clerk in a haberdashery here in Atlanta that 
he might ‘‘buy but not tryon a hat.’’ We 
did not make the statement at random but 
knew what we were talking about. A 
white man can never know of all the in- 
dignities that the colored people have to 
endure. Not only is it true that hats in 
places must be bought without being tried 
on, but the same is true about a number of 
other things. There are places here in At- 
lanta where clerks will not fit gloves or 
shoes on our colored women. Here in the 
city a contemptible little lunch counter up- 
start at the railroad lunch room of the old 
depot remarked insultingly to a respect- 
able colored man that ‘‘in here white folk 
wear their hats, Niggers pull theirs off.’’ 
In Birmingham the white clerks have a 
union, and one of their rules is mever to fit 
shoes or gloves for a colored lady. All of 
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the clerks will walk out of the stores first, 
and all the stores will be closed. In Mont- 
gomery the other day a purse was made up 
for a white woman clerk because she re- 
fused to put ‘‘Mrs’’ on a package she was 
sending to the house of a colored woman 
as requested. In addition to this, the store 
from which the clerk was discharged is 
being boycotted. Do these things look as 
if we overstated the facts in December ? 
And how short-sighted and ill advised must 
our President have been to have given any 
such advice as he gave when he asked us 
to eschew the professional and mercantile 
avenues. We have nothing to retract. 





Mr. Thomas H. Ma- 
Thomas H. Malone lone, whose portrait 

accompanies this 
sketch, isa young man of influence and 
ability in the state of Georgia. He is a 
member of the leading colored law firm of 
of Atlanta and is recognized as a strong 
practitioner before the bar. Mr. Malone 
took his law course at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and was ad- 
mitted to practice law in Georgia in 1893. 
At one time he was in the government ser- 
vice here in the state and is at present a 
member of the republican state committee. 
Mr. Malone and his partner were among 
the first to uncover before the eyes of the 
world our modern slavery in Georgia. As 
aman who took part in the prosecution 
of men guilty of holding other men in 
peonage, Mr. Malone is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with peonage conditions in the 
South and is eminently fitted to discuss the 
subject publicly. Accordingly we have 
engaged Mr. Malone to write a series of 
articles for THE VOICE on Peonage. We 
bespeak a wide interest in these articles by 
Mr. Malone. The first paper appears in 
this number of the Magazine. 








THOMAS H. MALONE 


Who Begins An Authoritative Discussion of Peon- 
age in This Issue. 





Growth of the 
Niagara Movement 


Elsewhere in this 
issue of The Voice, 
we publish a state- 
ment from Dr. W. E. B. DuBois on the 
growth of the Niagara Movement. Dr. 
Dubois is the General Secretary of the 
Movement, and, is, therefore, in position 
to properly and carefully outline to our 
readers not only the history of the Move- 
ment, but also its purposes. No organiza- 
tion that has ever been started in this coun- 
try among the colored people has demand- 
ed such unselfish support and received it. 
Under the auspices of the Niagara Move- 
ment memorial services were held to the 
‘*Friends of Freedom’’ all over the coun- 
try on November 30th. The Niagara 
Movement men are bound by their consti- 
tution to hold such memorial services on 
Thanksgiving day every year. This year 
the men whose names were remembered 
were William Lloyd Garrison, Albion 
Tourgee and Frederick Douglass. It is 
safe to estimate that 10,000 Negroes as- 
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sembled on November 30th to keep green 
the memory of these great men. The or- 
ganization has grown from twenty-nine 
men to 150 and now has members in twenty- 
seven states. A coincidence is the organi- 
zation of the Niagara Movement practically 
100 years after the birth of Garrison, the 
pioneer abolitionist of America. 





The month shows no im- 
provement in the internal 
situation in Russia. Sud- 
denly the strike has become a great revo- 
lutionary weapon. The telegraph opera- 
tors’ strike during the month of November 
was a great success and for many hours the 
great capital of Russia was completely cut 
off from the world. The Russian revolu- 
tionists seem to be well organized. It 
seems as if almost every class of laborers in 
the country can be called out on strike. 
The purpose of the strikes is to so incon- 
venience the government that it cannot op- 
erate until the demands of the people are 
granted. Evidently, Count Witte has 
failed to measure up to the occasion as 
premier of the empire. He closes the old 
year with the rumble of revolution in the 
land. All Russia is panic-stricken. Pub- 
lic confidence in the government is fast 
waning. Last month the government 
banks were subject to a tremendous run 
and there was pandemonium on the bourse. 
The red flag was hoisted over the Black 
Sea fleet at Sevastopol and a pitched battle 
was waged between the loyal troops and 
sailors and the mutineers. It seems as if 
the government troops conquered, but not 
until many lives had been lost. The bat- 
tleships of the revolutionists were blown 
up and the land fortifications were carried 
by the troops under General Neplueff. Re- 
ports come from Manchuria of an army rife 
with seditions there. Under'such threat- 
ening skies it is hardly possible that there 
will be a merry Christmas in the land of 
the Romanofis. 


In Russia 


The Hebrew Race 
In America. 


November 30th was 
observed through- 
out the country as 
a day of thanksgiving by the Jews in com- 
memoration of the 250th year since the 
first Jewish settlement was made in Amer- 
ca. It wasin 1655 that a band of Hebrews 
landed in New York, then New Amster- 
dam. Peter Stuyvesant, who was then 
governor of New Netherland, was opposed 
to the coming of the Jews into the colony, 
but was overruled by the company he rep- 
resented. Accordingly, the Jews were 
permitted to land on our shores. The wis- 
dom of the Dutch West India Company in 
permitting them to settle here has long'since 
been justified. America contains no class 
of citizens who are more industrious or 
more law-abiding than the Jews. They 
have been the financial backbone of this 
country almost from the beginning. They 
are patient amid trials and persecutions, 
heroic when action is needed, self-sacrific- 
ing when the occasion demands it. The 
Jewish race is no race of spendthrifts. 
They believe in the strictest economy. 
Barring financial transactions, the moral 
life of the Jew is higher than the Anglo- 
Saxon life and the spirit of liberty is well 
nigha passion in his bosom. Well might 
the Jews be proud of the day when the 
feet of their forefathers first trod the Amer- 
ican soil. Here they have been free from 
the unreasonable race prejudice and relig- 
ious persecutions of the old world. In the 
face of the fact that there is no great re- 
pugnance to the other white people ming- 
ling socially with the Hebrew people asa 
whole, the Jews have preserved their racial 
integrity. Only now and then does a Jew 
cross the line and marry into another race. 
This does not help to maintain the Anglo- 
Saxon’s argument that every other race is 
Other 


races have more self-respect than the white 


fairly crazy to marry into his race. 


man imagines. 
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OVER 200,000 SYMPATHIZING JEWS OF NEW YORK CITY MARCHING IN SOLEMN PROCESSION THROUGH THE 
STREETS MOURNING THE LOSS OP THEIR MASSACRED BRETHREN, NOVEMBER 4. 


From Stereograph copyright, 1905, Underwood @ Underwood, New York 


THE VANISHED YEAR 

The setting sun of 1905 flings back at us 
his last lingering beam and is gone! The 
old year has filtered back into the shadowy 
Past, that great rendezvous for the sleepy 
centuries, and here we are again at the 
threshold of a new year. Father Time 
nods his mighty old head and Destiny, the 
mesh-weaver, starts again on his circuit 
around the Sun. 

A certain sadness, a sense of regret blen- 
ded with a touch of awe, comes over us as 
we approach the new year. When we were 
children the years were long and Christmas 
was a far off event for which we hoped and 
about which we dreamed. But now the 


years come and go almost like the white 
vaporous clouds of asummerday. We have 
not even begun what we hoped to accom- 
plish for the year; we have made some very 
grave mistakes in what we have done, and, 
looking at things and events from our tiny 
horizon, there seem to have been many and 
serious checks in the march of human pro- 
gress. But that is just it: our horizon is 
too small. We forget that every year 
chronicles its shadows of human shame as 
well as its gleams of light and hope. There 
is not, and never has been, a broad highway 
of Truth. Across the sands of the centuries 
the serpent comes trailing, and he nearly 
always keeps apace with the times. 
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But the years are not precisely alike in 
their contributions to human advancement. 
In the great storehouse of the centuries, 
there are lean years and fat years in the 
march of events just as there are lean years 
and fat years in the cornfields. Itis hard 
to tell what the foremost thought in the 
average man’s mind is concerning 1905. 
‘To us it seemsas if there has been a distinct 
advance in political liberty in the Old 
World anda decided moral stagnation in 
the New. 

Any resume of the history of the leading 
events of the year would be incomplete 
which failed to make note of the march of 
universal suffrage and the vigorous mani- 
festation of the spirit of democracy. A 
new continent of liberty has sprung up out 
of a yawning gulf of tyranny and Free 
Russia has been delivered from the ocean 
womb of Oppression. Though there is still 
strife and massacres and rioting chaos in 
the land of the Czars, the battle for liberty 
has been won, and never more shall Russia 
returnto the old order of affairs. From 
the old order to the new was a tremendous 
leap, but the people took it. A terrible 
resolve, only such a resolve as could come 
to the oppressed and enslaved, seized the 
people of Russia. They wanted to be free 
men. ‘They resolved that they would be 
free and when the smoke of the present 
revolution clears away, it will be seen that 
the people have won, as they always will 
when they resolve. Another manifestation 
of the spirit of democracy is seen in the 
triumph of the cause of universal suffrage 
in Austria, Francis Joseph was driven to 
the point where he had to grant the suffer- 
age to the people of Austria; but so always 
must the arrogant snobs of kingdoms and 
empires be driven. While Norway has set 
up a kingdom instead of a republic, the 
will of the people has prevailed and demo- 
cratic government is assured. These days 
the eagles of democracy build their nests 
even in the palaces of kings while a so-called 


great republic may be burdened down with 
the thick-skinned callosities of snobs and 
the tyrannical rule of demagogues. 

The conclusion of peace between Russia 
and Japan was an event of the very first 
importance. Japan, a nation of yellow 
pigmies, came out of the war as a conqueror 
of the most arrogant race of colorphobists 
in all Europe. Not only did the Japanese 
break the magic spell of the word ‘‘White’’ 
they also opened the eyes of the patient 
Slav to the shams of his own ponderous 
autocracy. In Oyama the Japanese have 
developed the premier military genius of 
the age and in the turbulence at Tokio at 
the conclusion of peace we have seen an 
assertion of national self-respect and of 
democracy which surprised us, 

Behold the work of the Grim Reaper! 
The death-roll of the year includes some 
splendid beacon lights. Among the noted 
authors, Lew Wallace and Jules Verne are 
the most prominent. Lew Wallace’s name 
is known wherever there is a first class 
civilization. In his ‘‘Ben Hur’? he made 
a distinct contribution to English literature, 
Jules Verne was the master story-teller of 
the nineteenth century, Two very notable 
playwrights have been called from the 
stage of action. Joseph Jefferson was the 
embodiment of drollery. He was honored 
both in this country and in England as a 
master of high class witand humor. Henry 
Irving was probably the greatest interpreter 
of dramatic art that has stood behind the 
footlights since the days of Booth. The 
world of Art has lost a first-class painter 
in the death of Bouguereau. Although de- 
void of emotions, Bouguereau was one of the 
very masters of technique. In the political 
world two great statesmen are missing. 
John Hay had risen to a place in the esti- 


_ mation of mankind where he was regarded 


as the premier diplomat of the times. He 
was called the Statesman of the Golden 
Rule. Mr. Hay was also a literary man. 
It was histo mount this year the ‘‘Pale 
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Horse’’ about which he once wrote so pa- 
thetically. The other statesman was Judge 
Albion Tourgee. Tourgee belonged to that 
great galaxy of anti-slavery men of which 
Douglass and Garrison formed a part. His 
death was great blow to the cause of hu- 
man liberty. The religious world will 
moan the death of Sir George Williams. 
He founded the Y. M. C. A., a Christian 
organization that has done incalculable 
good among the young men of the entire 
world. 

The tendency in the religious world 
seems to be towards Christian unity. At 
the first inter-church conference that was 
held in New York, all of the evangelical 
churches of the country took part in the 
discussions relative to a common interest 
in charity, moral and civic reforms and 
certain religious questions. The confer- 
ence, which will take its place as a historic 
event in the councils of the church, resulted 
in an inter-church federation. A notable 
religious conclave during the year was The 
World’s Baptist Congress held in London. 
It was the first time representatives from 
all the Baptists of the world met in a com- 
mon convention. The Negroes were large- 
ly represented in this congress and played 
quite a conspicuous part. 

On this side of this old whirligig world 
the atmosphere seems to be decidedly 
drab-colored. Sterility seems to have set 
its stamp upon the moral life of America. 
Here and there a city that was dragged at 
the heels of political freebooters has aroused 
itself from its lethargy and overturned the 
plans of its plunderers. A great hue and 
cry has been raised about ‘‘tainted money.’’ 
We have had an abundance of idle word- 
spinning about ‘‘decency,’’ ‘‘honesty,’’ 
‘‘fairplay,’’ and ‘‘the square deal.’’ Here 
and there a Bradley or a Speer has arisen 
to denounce the white-livered cowards who 
lynch and let lynch. But generally speak- 
ing, the year 1905 has been barren and 
blighted, so far as righteous political and 


financial standards are concerned. Even 
the grosser elements of wrong-doing have 

seen but little if any dimunition within the 
last twelve-month. Everywhere we have 
had evidences of financialrottenness. High 
andJpolite swindlers, like Cassie Chadwick, 

have invaded Millionairedom. In turn, 
knaves of the first magnitude have been 
discovered in the cabinets of the empires 

of therich. Our great insurance companies 
are honey-combed with graft. The filthy 

leprosy of materialism is catching every- 

where. On every hand behold the hydro- 
phobia for dollars! Our political institutions 
are bogged up to the neck in the quagmires 
of bribery. We have a United States Sen- 
ate that is filled with crafty old grafters. 

During the year no serious blow has been 
struck at the cancerous growth of race- 
hate that disgraces our civilization. Three 
events in Mr. Roosevelt’s life this year will 
stand out prominently in the great white 
light of history: his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, his triumph in 
bringing about peace between Japan and 
Russia and his moral surrender to Southern 
sentiment on the race question. Mr. 
Roosevelt has shown plainly by his recent 
speeches on his trip through the South and 
by his last message to Congress that he no 
longer burns with zealto see every man, 
‘*black or white,’’ treated justly in America. 
He no longer uses the term ‘‘black or 
white,’’ but instead ‘‘rich or poor.’’ This 
right-about-face in Mr. Roosevelt is due 
probably as much to the advice he has had 
from some of our own people as to anything 
else. 

In Georgia we have had the mustering 
out of the last colored troops in the state; 
the high-handed stealing of our pro rata 
share of the Morrell educational fund by the 
white people; and a re-invigoration of the 
lynching spirit. We are developing a 
modern race of Ahabs. Naboth is poor 
enough as it is, but the apostles of greed, 
the men who argue that might makes right, 
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seek even his, little vineyard of peace and 
goodwill. An ugly legacy which we bring 
over into the new year *; Hoke Smith 
with his demagogy. This calloused cynic 
comes to the New Year with an exhibition 
of his inherent idiocy by arguing the white 
man’s inherent superiority. 

Three things have occurred during the 
year that are encouraging to the Negro. 
First, the repudiation of Gorman and 
Negro disfranchisement in Maryland means 
a great deal. It means first that the wave 
of disfranchising deviltry has gone to its 
utmost Northern limits. Then again it 
means that hereafter a white man will 
have to seek other issues besides the Negro 
when he wants to get into Congress. The 
tise of Negro manhood in Africa, as was 
seen in the Pan-African Movement in the 
spring, is decidedly encouraging. The 
quicker the Negro in Africa awakens to 
the situation and demands self-respect the 
better for the whole race The organizing 
of the Niagara Movement for the purpose 
er fostering high ideals in the race and for 


conducting manly, aggressive agitation for 
the rights of the American Negro that are 
guaranteed in the constitution of this coun- 
try was a long step forward for the race. 

Thus, although our President’s high 
preachments on honesty are utterly incon- 
sistent with his recent attitude towards the 
Negro; although our moral life, which can 
be measured by our attitude on the race 
question, is rotten;in spite of the moral 
timidity of our supreme court and the in- 
creasing chasm between the races in the 
South; still there are many things to be 
thankful for. Here and there is a gold- 
en flicker of light; here and there a man 
peeps up out of the murk and mud; here 
and there we havea harbinger of right- 
eousness. The essential pulse of God is 
beating in the times and out of the pain 
and turmoil and strife of the world, there 


is steadily evolving a new and better order 
of things. The dawnlights are like a mir- 
age in the far distance, like a wil’o the 
wisp, ever vanishing and re-appearing. 
But it is ours to follow the while we sing, 
‘Lead Kindly Light’’. 





The Clouds Rolled Away 


EMANCIPATION SONG 


By Asa Thompson 


Here on this festal day 

Our hearts are light and free, 
The clouds have rolled away, 

And shines fair liberty. 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for the flag, 
The bonny, bonny blue! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for the flag! 
‘Through which the bullets flew! 
All praise to Thee, O God, 
All praise to Thee who broke 
The fetters and the rod 
Of slavery’s galling yoke. CHO. 


All honor to the true, 
The men who fought and died, 
The boys who wore the blue— 
Their country’s love and pride. CHO. 


We honor, too, the men 

Who steered the ship of State, 
They gave their tongue and pen 

To stay the hand of fate. CHo. 


The women too must share 
The glory of this day— 
It is their answered prayer, 
The clouds are rolledaway. CHO 




















Social Equality 


By William Pickens 


This is the most sere and hackneyed 
subject in the whole realm of recent Amer- 
ican literature and jargon; and to make it 
really interesting requires nothing less than 
such a literary ‘‘genius’’ as Dixon or such 
an office-hungry ‘‘statesman’’ as Varda- 
man. 

Let us pull the mask off this cunning 
phrase of deviceful prejudice, and havea 
square look at it. 

1. Is ‘‘social eguality’’ with each and all 
races of the earth a worthy object of the 
Negro’s ambition ?—Cerfainly. 

2. Is social intermingling with another 
race a worthy object of amy race’s effort 
and ambition ?—No, certainly not. 

These I consider the only conclusions pos- 
sible to any rational and self-respecting 
white, black or brown man anywhere in 
the world. But the trouble is, that like 
most other expressions from the Delphi of 
oppression the simple phrase ‘‘social equal- 
ity’’ has been made duplex and ambiguous. 
This subtle duplicity and ambiguity have 
included therein both eguality and inter- 
mingling. So that ‘‘social equality’’ has 
become the slogan of every cheap or veno- 
mous politician who wishes to muster the 
votes of ignorance and passion against pre- 
tended dangers of miscegenation, amalga- 
mation, ‘‘race impurity,’’ and obliteration. 

It still is, and wi!l be, the most danger- 
ous weapon of tHe Dixie demagog. He 
who would wrest it from the hand of op- 
pression would rob the devil of a smile. 
It is useful of course. It has elected gov- 
ernors and senators, created legislatures, 
and dictated laws; it has opposed the hard- 
earned progress of a race every inch, vitia- 
ting the noblest endeavors of their lives 
and opposing even their acquisition of 
property, education and character. For if 
a Negro were after money, learning or 


honor, what could his object be but mis- 
cegenation? 

‘Social equality’ is without doubt the 
most general expression, and supports a 
greater number of varied and antagonistic 
conclusions than any proposition since 
Kant’s cogito, ergo sum. ‘‘Social equality’’ 
was first cunningly made synonymous with 
intermingling, and inseparable from inter- 
marriage; and under this mask it has been 
brought in for a desperate fight against 
every other kind of equality whatsoever:— 
Equality of educational facility, equality 
of school curricula, equality of industrial 
opportunity, equality in the right to enjoy 
life and pursue happiness, equality at the 
bar of human justice—and at the very bar 
of God: for there is not a white congrega- 
tion in my state who would not much rath- 
er have me carry a heavy stove around 
Purgatory than to have me receive the 
Holy Ghost on the mercy seat of their 
church. 

Before the era of ‘‘revised’’ constitutions 
a Negro deputy was seen escorting to jail 
two accomplices in crime handcuffed to- 
gether, one being white, the other black; 
and a white bystander was heard to ex- 
claim with an oath: ‘‘That’s what I call 
social equality and nigger domination !’’ 

‘*Social equality’’ is hysterical about the 
equality of cutthroats. 

The expression should be deprived of its 
insidious duplicity. There should be no 
misunderstanding my above statement that 
social equality is as worthy a quest of 
the Negro’s ambition as any other equality, 
—as industrial, intellectual and political 
equality. But race-fusion is another con- 
sideration. 

We should also be careful to respect 
the difference between making predictions 
based on scientific and sociological facts of 
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the past and present, and formulating plans 
and policies to be pursued. It might be a 
warranted prediction that the sun is cool- 
ing or that John will die, but neither pre- 
diction justifies you or me in accomplish- 
ing the death of John now or in making 
the foolish and futile attempt to hurry on- 
ward the calamity of the solar system. So 
it is with predictions as to the future amal- 
gamation of the races: we may be right in 
predicting and yet wrong in throwing in 
our present personal effort for the accom- 
plishment of that inevitable end; or we 
may be thorougly scientific in our conclu- 
sions, and yet foolhardy in any present 
effort toaccomplish a task for which Father 
Time and Mother Nature are the proper 
agents. 

So when I say that a race is justified in 
striving for social equality, I am respect- 
ing the synonyms of Noah Webster and 
not those of the red-hill politician. I 
mean that it is dishonorable to accept so- 
cial ixeguality or inferiority. 

As to the future relation of any two races 
anywhere in the world, I will not simply 
say we should, but I will be more modest 
and say that we of this generation mus¢ let 
those future generations decide that diffi- 
culty to suit themselves. We might as 
wisely, and certainly as profitably, contend 
and dispute about the future relation of 
our own souls in the land of Afterlife. 
What man still living from the generation 
of 1850 is not wiser on the 1905 relations of 
the races than all the sages of that former 
historic year? 

I am proud to know that the average 
Negro has sound sense enough to be far 
more concerned abont the justness of his 
relation to his fellow-men in the year 1906 
than about the bleaching-out of black men 
or the tanning-up of white men in the year 
of 5,000. He is quite willing to leave that 
remote and interesting concern to Fate and 
Tom Dixon. 


But if social and blood‘intermixture be a 
menace of the near future and is very un- 
desirable, let us consider that method of 
avoiding it which at once appeals to the 
hearts and heads of all intelligent Negroes 
and most intelligent white people. TZake 
the premium from white skin. Abstract 
color from your concept of manhood. 
Long as the white skin pleads with the 
lawyer, judges with the jury and legislates 
with the law-maker, what do you suppose 
will be the effect upon ordinary weak hu- 
manity? Remove the feeling that a white 
skin is capital stock. The elimination of 
color discrimination would be the very best 
reinforcement to the argument for race-in- 
tegrity. Evidence is not wanting: the 
Negro and white man of ideals and ambi- 
tion have the deepest ‘‘sympathy of kind,’’ 
and the opposition to miscegenation grows 
stronger from the bottom toward the top 
of our society. In New Orleans where the 
Negroes are disfranchised, insufficiently 
provided for in the facilities of education 
and compelled to ride on labeled seats be- 
hind screens in street cars, the ‘‘crossing- 
over’’ of mulattoes is many times more fre- 
quent than in Washington where they find 
justice at least in the courts, a respect for 
their civil rights and an ‘‘upperclass’’ of 
which they are proud. To teach a man 
that he is inferior and at the same time not 
make him desirous of pursuing an easy, 
simple and sure road to superiority, would 
be inconsistent with this human nature of 
ours. 

Those who believe that a gradual fusion 
of blood is the inevitable outcome of a close 
relation like ours, have of course, behind 
their argument the whole record of history 
from the Egyptians and Numidians, to the 
Mexicans and Indians,—but we need not 
get angry with the investigators—we had 
better rail at human nature. 

Spite of history, however, we need not 
conclude that it 7s impossible for two races 
to live in one territory without fusing, sim. 
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ply because it was never so: for impossi- 
bilities of one generation are playthings’to 
the next. Of course, human nature can 
not undergo as startling and rapid changes 
as science, but it certainly does change, if 
evolution is science. What was impos- 
sible in the society of the past might prove 
feasible in the society of the future. The 
realm of the impossible is being narrowed 
every day by the onslaught of science and 
statecraft. 


Every intelligent Negro in this country 
who is worthy the possession of American 
citizenship, has, as one of the main objects 
of his existence, the attainment by himself 
and his race ‘‘equal manhood rights’’ with 
every other race in this republic ;—Equal- 
ity, industrial, social and political, but not 
an interfusion of the races’ blood. He will 
leave the arrangement of this last matter 
to iron-willed Necessity and inexorable 
Destiny. 





Peonage—Its Origin and Growth 


By T. H. Malone 


On the 5th day of November, 1885, a 
long, lumbering, top-covered wagon drawn 
by two fat, sleek mules stopped in front of 
a general supply store door in the city of 
Athens, Ga. On the driver’s seat sat a 
raw-boned, determined looking man, clad 
in jean clothes, wearing a wide brim, black 
hat and high top boots and chewing fu- 
riously ona large wad of tobacco which 
he, from time to time, dexterously shifted 
from one side of his mouth to the other. 
Huddled up and crouching in the back part 
of the wagon was a family of five, a father 
of about forty years, a mother apparently 
thirty-five, a son of fourteen, a daughter 
of ten, and a baby of about three. They 
were all Negroes. Between them and the 
seat occupied by the driver were piled bun- 
dles of clothes, odd pieces of furniture and 
a promiscuous lot of cooking utensils. 
‘*‘Whoa’’ cried the dtiver, jerking the lines 
so hard that the mules heads were thrown 
high up.’’ Come around here Alec and 
set on this seat until I go in the store and 
get some flour and coffee.’’ ‘‘Yassir,’’ re- 
plied the colored man in the rear part of 
the wagon for it was he that was spoken 
to and in an instant, he had taken the place 
of the white man who, after having emit- 
ted a copious amount of tobacco juice, en- 
tered the store. 


‘‘Whar you uns gwine?’’ inquired a Ne- 
gro who cautiously approached Alec. 
‘(Down Ogletho’pe’’ came the reply. 
‘“Mos’ of de black uns fom down dat way 
say it aint no good country fer me ner you’’ 
injected the new comer. ‘‘Dis man makes 
mighty good promise and I thought I try 
him fer one year anyhow,’’ said Alec. 
‘‘Bettah stay heah in old Clarke County 
wheah our white folks is got manners and 
politeness,’’ responded the stranger as be 
ambled on down the street. The flour and 
coffee having been purchased the driver 
resumed his seat while Alec scampered 
down and climbed up in the back part of 
the wagon with the rest of his family. An- 
other spouting of tobacco juice, a sharp, 
thin crack of the long whip, an almost in- 
audible oath directed at the mules, and the 
wagon was off, slowly at first through the 
streets of the city and travelling faster as 
the outskirts were reached. The baby 
cried. ‘‘Hush li’l darli’ you gwine git 
something good when we git down yona- 
dah,’’ said its mother with what seemed to 
be a tinge of sadness when she used the 
words ‘‘down yondah.’‘ 

Two miles down the road a halt was 
made in order that the mules might be wa- 
tered. While the driver was loosening the 
reins, the better to facilitate the drinking, 
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two farm hands who had themselves been 
watering their mules, walked a round to 
the rear of the wagon and peered in. 
‘‘Whar you bound for?’ inquired one of 
them of the woman. ‘‘Ogletho’pe,’’ was 
all the woman said while Alec rushed 
around to help in the water process. ‘‘Bad 
country,’’ the two men said in chorus as 
they walked away. ‘‘Set on the seat with 
me,’’ said the driver to Alec as they pre- 
pared to leave. ‘“‘It isa custom and has 
been sich all the time down in this coun- 
try continued the driver that all niggers 
—erI mean black folks—call white men 
master when they speak to them. It 
sounds better and it is easier to say and 
you will have to git in the habit of saying 
it. We treat our niggers right if they keep 
in their places. If they don’t,then we show 
them how to keep ’em. Do you think 
you understand what I am talking about, 
boy?’’ ‘‘Yassir,’’ came the response. ‘‘You 
see’ the driver went on to say ‘‘there is 
a lot of your people back up in the coun- 
try where you come from who git biggity 
and wants to do like we do. We don’t 
have that sort of thing down our way. 
Just remember boy to keep in your place, 
do as you are told, be a good nigger and 
you will never run up against a cow hide. 
Now do you think you can do that?” 
““Yassir.’’ ‘‘Well then we'll live together 
for these five years in peace,’’ said the 
white man. ‘‘But I only promised to stay 
wid you a year,’’ timidly ventured Alec. 
‘Don’t start to disputing with me before 
you git to your new home. You say you 
will stay one year and I say you will 
stay five if I want you,’’ said the driver 
angrily. Then they relapsed into silence. 
From the rear of the wagon came the low 
sound of grumbling. It reached the ears 
of the white man, now thoroughly angered. 
It was Alec’s son Enoch and he was talk- 
ing to his mother. The driver turned his 
head to listen but the jostling of the wagon 
prevented his hearing anything distinctly. 


He was already in an ugly mood and every 
once in a while yelled at the mules without 
any apparent reason as they seemed to be 
going rapidly enough. Alec was gazing 
out over the fields and wondering if he had 
not made a bad trade. He remembered 
now the advice of some of his neighbors 
and the suggestion of the white man that 
he last worked for and who treated him 
very well that he was doing an unwise 
thing in changing homes. He tried to 
comfort himself with the thought that it 
was only for one year and that after that 
time he would return. The wagon was on 
a smooth road and Enoch’s grumbling was 
again heard. From the first he had been 
opposed to his fathers moving down into 
the section from which had come stories 
that smacked of slavery. “I told you, 
ma,’’ he was half mumbling and whisper- 
ing to the woman, ‘‘that we bettah had of 
stayed wheah we was at. Didn’t you heah 
dat white man say dat we got to call him 
marster an do ev’ything dat he say do?” 
‘(Roh de Lord sake, Enoch, hush yo mouth 
an let yo pa look aftah sich as dat.’”’ But 
the boy was restless and continued his mut- 
tering which was now loud enough to 
be clearly understood on the front seat. 
‘‘What’s the matter with that young buck 
back there,’ asked the driver. ‘‘Maybe 
he aint satisfied at the thought of his new 
home. Ruther be one of them town sports 
‘round Athens. Reckon we'll have to tech 
him up with John Henry’s little whip in 
a few days.’ ‘‘Yassir,’’ gasped Alec in 
startled surprise. The few miles remain- 
ing between the travellers and the end of 
their journey were passed in silence. It 
was late in the afternoon of the splendid 
November day when the wagon stopped 
before a log cabin surrounded on all sides 
by half depleted cotton fields that lost 
themselves in the distance. And here was 
to be the home of Alec and his little fam- 
ily for one year, thought the black man, 
but the white man had his own thoughts 
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about the length of the time, because Alec 
and his family were now simply peons. 
- * * 


One day in June, 1904, an old Negro 
man bent with years and leaning on his 
stick walked into the Federal Building in 
Atlanta. With him was a younger man 
who was evidently his son. They inquired 
of the man who ran the elevator where 
they might find the office of the United 
States attorney to which place they had 
been directed. Together they strolled into 
the district attorney’s office and there told 
the story of how they had been held ina 
condition of slavery for nearly twenty 
years. They were listened to and later on 
appeared 'jbefore the Federal grand jury 
against their quasi master. At the follow- 
ing term of court there were scores of 
others present to testify to similar things 
against other would-be masters. 

This modern form of slavery had its in- 
ception in the desire of unscrupulous land 


owners to have their land tilled and their 
crops harvested for practically nothing. 
Beginning shortly after emancipation and 
gradually spreading in certain sections of 
some of the Southern states it flourished to 
a great extent in portions of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana. So con- 
tagious was the spirit that whole counties 
were given over to it and for so long had 
it continued that little or no attention was 
being. paid to it. Its victims appeared 
almost contented in their helplessness and 
they had no quarter to which they might 
look for hope. But the powerful agency 
of the Federal law has been put to work 
and gradually the thing is being broken 
up. The great ignorance of their rights 
under the law of many of its victims has 
been a fruitful cause of its spread and 
strong-hold in many sections. Men who 
practiced it have waxed rich from the in- 
iquitous business and were reluctant to de- 
sist from it. 


Se 
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Who Are We? 


Africans, Afro-Americans, Col- 


ored People, Negroes or American Negroes? 


By J. W. E. BOWEN, D. D., Ph. D. 


(Professor Historical Theology in Gammon Theological Seminary and one of the Editors of the Voice of the Negro.) 


Any attempt to define a race without a 
knowledge of authropology and its corre- 
lated branches, and of philosophy ; or to 
define according to the public prejudices of 
the day, exposes one to the merciless ridi- 
cule and sarcasm of science. Some years 
ago two such efforts appeared: The one, 
dignified in a book; the other published in 
the Quarterly Review of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The book was by 
a white man; the article by a black man; 
The Negro located the origin of the white 
man in the leprosy of Gehazi. His non- 
chalance in the delivery of such an original 
opinion upon so difficult a subject was, to 
say the least, remarkable. He wrote with 
the flippancy and superficiality of a novice. 
The other writer, an Episcopal clergyman, 
endeavored to reproduce, under the stamp 
of originality, the unreasonable and illogi- 
cal views of the late Prof. Winchell upon 
the Adamic and non-Adamic races. His 
sophomoric opinions respecting the Negro, 
reviving the ante-bellum ethnology con- 
cerning the black man was an anachronism 
of ignorance. But to discuss these opin- 
ions, so innocent of reason, would be to 
dignify them and bring them into the no- 
tice of sensible men. Let us pass on. 

The science of ethnology, though dig- 
nified asa science, is still in swaddling 
bands. It is very risky, except upon the 
open way of knowledge, to pronounce with 
any degree of certainty. And when we 
come to the particular ethnological descrip- 
tion of the African, ’tis then, more than at 
any other time, that the science discloses 
its inaccuracies and reveals the shackles 
that bind itsarm. The ‘‘African’’ is still 
the sphinx in literature as well as in phi- 
losophy. 


The ancient anthropological description 
of the Negro finds rare verification in 
America, and even when applied to the na- 
tives of Africa, it is not universally true. 
The ancient Negro type of Africa is a cu- 
riosity in America. But difficult as it is to 
define the myriad peoples of Africa, the 
Negro in America furnishes a task no less 
difficult. Suffice at this time to say, that 
this work has been undertaken by a com- 
petent coterie of Negroes who hope to give 
to the public, at some day, the results of 
their original research and persistency. 

Several things must be borne in mind in 
the study of this subject. 

First : It is necessary that this biography 
be kept in mind to understand the full sig- 
nificance of the word under study. 

Second : While the study of the etymol- 
ogy of a word is a logical and necessary 
study, this method is not the only one 
whereby we are to determine the full mean- 
ing of a word used'today. It bécomes, 
therefore, mere pedanticism to insist that 
the original etymological meaning of a word 
is its full meaning. Pedanticism, under 
such strenuous use, is no more than litera- 
ry fetichism, and this latter should be cast 
out, for an idol of the library or of books 
is of no more use than an idol of the woods. 
Science and usage are to be appealed to, as 
well as the root-terminology in order that 
we may know the full meaning of a word. 

Third: In this country, except for re- 
cording the complexity of the origin of our 
citizenry, it isa waste of time and an un- 
American practice to be continually harp- 
ing upon the race origin of the Negro, 
This is done with reference to him almost 
exclusively. Negroes display a lack of 
economic wisdom and fine sensibility by 
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constantly harping about and prating upon 
either the singularity or complexity of 
their origin. Every school boy knows that 
blood that makes the cheek dark or black 
originated in Africa. Some years ago a 
distinguished Negro who once held a gov- 
ernment position was scrupulously: careful 
when called upon to speak in public to 
itemize the various bloods that made up his 
complex personality, and this he did in 
order to show that he was part white, and 
for which he should receive special con- 
sideration at the hands of the whites. But 
he was sadly mistaken. Origin is not the 
greatest thing in personality; present state 
and character count more than ancient ped- 
igree. 

Recently an American Negro has at- 
tempted to locate himself ethnologically. 
His effort, like those of certain other wri- 
ters, brings into notice certain race names, 
which, let us examine. 

First, he is called an ‘‘African.’’ This 
term refers more to nativity than raceality. 
The primal or strict philological meaning, 
as given in the Century Dictionary, is: 
‘Pertaining to the continent of Africa ;’’ 
‘‘a native of the continent, or, in ancient 
times, of the province of Africa.’’ ‘‘Afri- 
ca’ is a wide ethnographical region. An 
African may be white or black, yellow or 
brown. Inthe earliest attempt at classifi- 
cation of the races, the term ‘‘African’’ 
had simply an ethnographical meaning. 
Bernier was the first to attempt to locate 
the races, ‘‘whites’’ in Europe, ‘‘yellow’’ 
in Asia, and ‘‘blacks’’ in Africa. Lin- 
naeus was the first to attempt an ethnologi- 
cal description of the African, but his use 
of the term ‘‘African’’ is not philological, 
but racial. Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, 
St. Vincent, Desmonlin, Kant, Huxley, 
Quarterpages, all use the term in its terri- 
torial application. When they come to 
the ethnological description of the races, 
then the term, by literary consent, is ap- 
plied to the ‘‘black’’ peoples of Africa. 


The warrant is found in the predominance 
of ‘‘blacks’’ in Africa. 

Sacred and profane history are full of 
the records of distinguished ‘‘Africans.’’ 
It remains to be proved, however, that 
Cyrpian, Augustine, Terrence and Hanni- 
bal who were Africans; that is, who were 


‘native to the soil of Africa, were of one 


and the same blood, and, consequentially, 
of one and the same race, or that they be- 
longed to the same species of the genus 
homo that Cetewago, M’tesa and Kahma, 
who were also Africans, belonged to. I 
confess to an extreme anxiety for seeing 
a pure historical effort, approved in its 
methods by scientific rules, that shall place 
securely such men as mentioned above in 
the first list as blood relatives, and, there- 


fore, in the same race with Alexander 
Crummel, Edwan Wilmot Blyden and 
Moshesh. 


By no twist of logic or by no rhetorical 
flourish can it be shown that the term ‘‘Af- 
ricans’’ is synonomous with the term ‘‘Ne- 
groes.’’ 

Second: He is called an ‘‘Afro-Ameri- 
can.’’ This term is perhaps the least sat- 
isfactory and the least sensible. It is an 
hybridity in philosophy and history and, 
therefore, is absurd. Blood mixture, when 
allowable under the moral and civil codes 
of the land is respectable and has been 
fruitful of much good, but a literary adul- 
tery of philology and history and finally 
with a violent consorting with curb-stone 
and newspaper-originating rhetoric, is a 
repugnance to clear-thoughted men who 
respect history and logic. What are the 
possible meanings of this long-headed word? 
First, the person described may be an Af- 
rica-born American ; i. e., one born in Af- 
rica of American parentage. In such a 
case he may be ‘‘white’’ or he may be 
‘“‘black.’? The term ‘‘American’’ is not a 
racialterm. It isapolitical word. Second: 
The words may mean one who is an Amer- 
ican-born African; i. e., an individual of 
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African parentage born in America. But 
what is the color of this African parentage? 
To what race do these ‘‘Africans’’ belong? 
Such a question may legitimately be asked 
of Tertullian or Augustine. What is the 
racial relationship of an Afro-Italian and 
an Italio-African? May not either term 
be applied to Augustine the Bishop of 
Hippo and be as illuminating as to his race 
identity as the other pea-in-the-pod ‘‘Afro- 
American’’ illuminates us upon the race 
identi,y of Frederick Douglass? Which is 
which, and which is not which? Further, 
why insist upon ‘‘Afro-American’’ instead 
of Americo-African, except it be that ‘‘Af- 
rican’’ blood, or Negro blood—to use the 
loose interpretation of the distributors of 
this hybridity—is more strenuous than the 
so-called ‘‘white-blood.’’ This method of 
reasoning leads us into a tangle of absurdi- 
ties and the only sensible thing to do is to 
throw the baby out with the water. 

The Africa-born Americans may be white 
or black and the most of them live in Af- 
rica. They are the immediate children of 
the American colonists, missionaries and 
merchants in Africa. Some of them have 
returned to America and are as truly Afro- 
American as the children born in India of 
American parents Indo-American. On the 
continent of Europe may be found Indo- 
Europeans, a term which is applied to 
descendents of Europeans born in India. 
The like reasoning process would interpret 
‘*Afro-Americans’’ to mean descendents of 
Americans born in Africa. In recent years 
another word has come into vogue to apply 
to the whites, native'to South Africa, or 
immigrant thereto, the word ‘‘African- 
der.’”’ This word was born in the preju- 
dice of those whites against the word ‘‘Af- 
rican.’’ When Africa shall come fully into 
history with world powers on her shores, 
the descendants of the prejudiced Boers 
will drop the last syllable of that heathen- 
ish and dutchy word. An American born 
African is an American. The question of 


nationality here presents itself. Africa is 
not a nationality. There is no such thing 
in history as an ‘‘African Nation.’’ ‘‘Af- 
rica’ is a vast geographical territory of 
multitudinous tribal kingdoms, govern- 
ments and peoples. A nation is a political 
personality with no exclusive race idea, 
except among those of the effete East. It 
may be composite in its political physiog- 
nomy because of the complexity of its ra- 
cial elements, as seen in the English nation 
and in the American nation ; or it may be 
uniform in its racial caste as seen in the 
Japanese, the Spanish and the Indian Na- 
tion. Dr. Woolsey, in his ‘‘Introduction 
to International Law,’’ thus defines ‘‘Na- 
tion:’’ ‘‘A Nation is an organized com- 
munity within a certain territory,’’ while 
Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law,’’ is even more explicit : 
‘*Nation’’ is nearly synonomous with ‘‘Peo- 
ple,’’ and in the United States it is applied 
to the whole body of the people coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.’’ Race is non-essential to nation- 
ality. Blood makes a race, but sentiment 
a nationality. 

The term ‘‘American’’ used in connec- 
tion with the term ‘‘Afro,’’ in the light of 
this interpretation, is an absurdity on ac- 
count of its un-American meaning. 

Originally, the term ‘‘American’’ cor- 
related with the terms ‘‘Europeans,”’ 
‘‘Asian,’’ ‘‘African,’’ ‘‘Australian,’’ and 
referred simply to nativity or geographical 
location. Used in this connection, it was 
applicable to South America and North 
America, including Canada. But on ac- 
count of the aggressive character of the 
civilization developed in the United States 
and because of its superiority to that of all 
other peoples on the Western Continents, 
and because of the predominating Saxon 
blood, it now refers exclusively to that 
country asa nationality and still more re- 
cently and restrictively toa political citi- 
zenship with no reference to race, birth or 
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‘previous condition.’’ The individual 
units may be dissimilar in racial origin, 
or even foreign-born and anarchistic-born 
may become as full-fledged Americans as 
those ‘‘to the manor born.’’ This is one 
of the flies in the ointment of American 
citizenship. ‘‘Naturalization is the act of 
receiving an alien into the condition of 
citizenship and investing him with the 
rights and privileges of a natural-born sub- 
ject or citizen.’’ The limitation of the ap- 
plication of the benefits of this land must 
never be based exclusively upon the race 
idea. The late decision of Judge Colt of 
the United States Circuit Court of Boston 
against the application of Chebaito Sato, a 
Japanese who applied for citizenship, pro- 
voked indignation. But the Japanese idea 
that he deserved citizenship more than the 
colored (?) man because he, the Japanese, 
was whiter, uncovers a state of mind that 
unfits him for this exalted honor. 
not a colored (?) man ! 

Third: We are called ‘‘7he Colored Peo- 
ple.’’ Of all the racial terms applied to 
this people, this is one of the most colorless. 
In the first place, there is no such race as 
‘*The colored race.’’ There are large seg- 
ments of mankind who are clored. The 
statement sometimes made upon platforms 
when reference points to this people, that 
they are not colored isa mere rhetorical 
platitude verging towards senility. The 
word ‘‘Colored’’ is properly interpreted to 
mean ‘‘Not white’’ so that the census clas- 
sification of all persons in the United States 
as ‘‘Colored’’ who are ‘‘Not White’’ is 
reasonable. This classification includes 
Negroes, Indians, Japanese and Chinese 
and others of dark pigmentation. It is 
pertinent to ask at this juncture whether 
the Japanese are ‘‘Colored.’’ Why should 
the Negro monopolize the term ‘‘Colored’’ 
and call itself ‘“The Colored Race ?’’ 

It lies upon the surface that there is no 
such raceas ‘“The Colored Race.’’ The 
word ‘‘Colored’’ is a minor physiological 
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term of differentiation and not a philosoph- 
ical term that determines raceality. Fur- 
ther discussion of this hollow term would 
dignify it with thought whereas it is as in- 
nocent of thought and dignity as an infant’s 
mind is of the power to comprehend Kant’s 
‘*Categorical Imperative.’’ 

Fourth : ‘‘Negro’’ and ‘‘American Ne- 
gro.’’ The uncolored historical and philo- 
logical interpretation of the word ‘‘Negro’’ 
reinforced by a scientific study of racial 
characteristics lead us to accept the term 
Negro asa suitable designation of this large 
segment of the human race. The term 
‘‘American Negro’’ may be used to differ- 
entiate the American brand of this species 
from all other brands and also as one of the 
many composite digits that make the one 
American unit called ‘‘Americans’’ or ‘“The 
American People.’’ 

Originally and philologically speaking, 
the term ‘‘Negro’’ meant ‘‘Dark’’ or 
“‘Black.’’ It had no ethnological signifi- 
cation. Formerly it referred to ‘‘Color;’’ 
today it refers to race and not color. From 
its original meaning a swarthy Arab, an 
ebony Egyptian, a sun-burnt Moor, as well 
as a dark-skinned Hawaian or Filipino 
could be called a ‘‘Negro.’’ But such an 
epithet would not consign any one of these 
children of the sun to what is universally 
known as ‘‘The Negro Race.’’ Further, 
the Negro race in America is not a black 
race. It is safe to say that not more than 
twenty per cent of this race in America are 
full-blooded blacks; the other eighty per 
cent represent all grades of admixture with 
native Indian and almost every brand of 
European whites, thus making them run 
from the bronzied color of the Patagonian 
to the bloodless and colorless face of the 
Octoroon. It should be said here that a 
few highly colored ones think that there 
are grades of honor in this scale of bleech- 
ing. Such a notion is puerile and destruc- 
tive of moral and spiritual fibre. Never- 
theless, this complexity of bloods in this 
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new man’s veins may account in part for 
his racial vitality; thus overthrowing the 
ancient baby theory of a loss of the power 
of racial reproduction because of the com- 
plexity of bloods. 

A singular and heretofore unnoticed fact 
is to be observed in the reproductive pro- 
cess of this American new-comer represent- 
ing the bloods of the nations. It will be 
observed that the children of mulattoes— 
father and mother—begin a reversion to- 
wards a darker color. This process will 
continue until their descendants are dis- 
tinctively dark enough to admit of no ques- 
tion as to their identification with the Ne- 
gro race. They never grow whiter and whi- 
ter so as to pass over the line impercept- 
ably into the white race. Where they be- 
come whiter it is brought about by an ad- 
ditional infusion of so-called white blood. 
The scientific theory of ‘‘reversion to the 
original type’’ has some difficulties to solve 
in this enigma. What was the original 
type? They started half and half. Why 
do they invariably revert to the Negro; or 
still more perplexing, they started more 
white than black, as inthe case where both 
parents were Octoroons—making them one- 
eighth black and seven-eights white; and, 
yet, as the years come on and the descend- 
ants increase, a percepable darkening of 
the pigment is seen. Why? Is the blood 
of the Negro more potent than that of the 
whites? Wedo not re-call seeing an ex- 
planation of this situation. It is manifest 
from these and other considerations that 
the term Negro is an important one and no 
classification of the descendants of the Ne- 
groes can scientifically be made that dis- 
cards the term. 

The literary sweep of the term supports 
the contention of the appropriateness of 
the term. In French, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Latin, Italian and English it means 
‘‘Black.’’ In the latter evolution of the 
race and scientific researches among races, 
while it. retained its meaning referring to 


color, it was applied to a family of the hu- 
man race of similar marks and character- 
istics. 

In the strict philological sense, there 
may be Negro-Jews, and Negro-Indians, 
meaning thereby dark or black Jews or dark 
or black Indians. ‘‘A tribe of Jews is de- 
scribed,’’ says Brace, ‘‘by Mr. Tristram 
living in the Oasis of Waregla about 32 
degrees N. latitude who were as black as 
Negroes.’’ Here the final word ‘‘Negro’’ 
has an ethnological as well as philological 
meaning. These Jews are simply black 
African Jews; ‘‘African’’ because native to 
Africa, and ‘‘Negro’’ because black: 

Scientific investigation has discovered 
that most Negroes or black peoples have 
certain racial characteristics and by the 
process of generalization it has applied the 
term ‘‘Negro’’ to that family of the human 
race having almost uniform race marks. 
By a similar process it now applies the term 
‘African’? to the same family group of 
humanity. The Century Dictionary thus 
defines ‘‘Negro:’’ ‘‘A black man; spe- 
cifically one of a race of men characterized 
by a black skin and hair wooly and crisp.’’ 
Excellent as is this definition, it became 
antiquated before the printers’ ink was 
dried upon the page, forthe term ‘‘Negro’’ 
now has lost itsexclusive historic and phil- 
ological meaning and has become ethno- 
logical to include every species of African 
or of Negro descent. Black skin, wooly 
hair and swollen lips are not now the uni- 
versal characteristic of Negroes; we must 
go to the blood. 

Finally, this brings us to the heart of 
this discussion, viz: our most fitting race 
designation is ‘‘NEGRO.’’ On a broad 
scale, the Negro race“is regarded as com- 


prehending the native inhabitants of the 
Soudan, and nearly all of the natives in 
the region of South Africa, their scattered 
descendants in the isles of the sea, South 
America, reinforced by that new, highly 
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mixed and progressive element in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Many have sought to show that this term 
is an opprobrious epithet signifying infe- 
riority as well as suggestive of a period of 
humiliation. The suggestion of humilia- 
tion is well-taken, but this does not destroy 
its appropriateness as a term for designat- 
ing a large part of humanity. The append- 
ed interpretation, or the irrelevant idea of 
inferiority smacks of ante-bellum origin 
and is a pure gratuity. For ancient his- 
tory, as well as present day history, enters 
a potent protest buttressed by well known 
facts that the fling of inferiority either in 
mental capacity or social output is nothing 
more than the prejudicial deliverances of 
minds still in the bonds of ignorance, and 


such deliverances, though ancient, are 
without the adjunct of intelligence. 

This word, like the word ‘‘Black,’’ is 
no more interchangeable with ‘‘Inferiori- 
ty’’ than is the word ‘‘White’’ interchange- 
able with ‘‘Superiority.’’ The word has 
become spotted by evil associations. It is 
true in even literature and history as well 
as in ethics that ‘‘Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.”’ 

Let the Negroes instead of bemoaning 
their lot and fretting because they are Ne- 
groes and trying to escape themselves by 
questionable methods, to say the least, in 
some places, rise up and wipe away the 
stain from this word by glorious and re- 
splendent achievements. Good names are 
not given, they are made. 





Mound Bayou, the Negro City of Mississippi 


By G. A. Lee 














HON. I. T. MONTGOMERY, 


Founder and Ex-Mayor Mound Bayou, 


In the state of Governor Vardeman, that 
pessimistic croaker on the race question, 
there is one town that is composed entirely 
of Negroes which is happy and prosperous. 
Mound Bayou is made up altogether of Ne- 
groes. The city has its own Negro mayor, 
Negro council, Negro bank and Negro loan 
associations. Every office, from that of 
the head of the city down to the lowest 
institution, is manned by Afro-Americans. 

I would be glad to trace the foundation 
and history of this interesting little town 
but time and space will not permit. I am 
only given opportunity to mention some of 
the leading lights inthe town and to) say 
something about its leading institutions, 
The Hon. Isaiah T. Montgomery was the 
fonnder and first mayor of the city, He is 
at present the land agent of the Yazoo and 


Mississippi Valley Railroad. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, though unassuming and unpre- 
tentious, 1s one ox the most pubiic-spirited 
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and leading men of his race. He has 
amassed a great fortune and is one of the 
largest planters and tax payers, white or 
colored, in the county of Bohiron. He was 
forced to give up the office of Receiver of 
Public Monies at Jackson Mississippi, to 
give his personal attention to his own ex- 
tensive business affairs at home. 

One of the strongest institutions in the 
city is the Bank of Mound Bayou. Its 
trustworthy cashier is the Hon. Charles 
Banks whose cut accompanies this article. 
Mr. Banks was born in Clarksdale, Miss., 
some thirty two years ago and has quite an 
interesting career. For anumber of years 
he was a successful merchant and planter 
at his home town, Clarksdale. Mr. Banks 


is an educated young man, having taken a 
splendid course at Rust University, Holly 


s 





CHARLES BANKS, 
Cashier, Bank of Mound Bayou. 


/ dent and Mr. Banks cashier. 

















MR. RUFUS WILLIAMS, 


Prosperous Merchant. 


Springs, Miss. He was appointed Super- 
visor of the Census by President Mc Kinley 
in 1900 for the famous Black Belt district 
of Mississippi, having under him more 
than 100 enumerators. In 1904 with the 
assistance of Hon. John W. Frances, W. T. 
Montgomery, Ira M. Mc Carty and other 
influential citizens of Mound Bayou, he 
organized the Bank of Mound Bayou. 


‘Said bank was organized with a capital 


stock of $10,000. Mr. Frances is president 
of the bank, Mr. Montgomery is vice-presi- 
Under the 
present management the bank has had un- 
precedented success. It enjoys the confi- 
dence with all whom it deals. The bank 
authorities maintain regular correspond- 
ents at New York, New Orleans and Mem- 
phis, and the bank does a monthly clearing 
business of over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Ata recent meeting of the board of 
directors a contract was let forthe erection 
of a two-story brick building as a domocile 
for the bank. The building when com- 
pleted will be one of the most handsome 
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places of business operated by the race 
anywhere in the country. Mr. Banks was 
also largely instrumental in organizing the 
Mound Bayou Loan and Investment Com- 
pany with $50,000 capital of which he,is 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Banks is the 
third vice-president of the National Negro 
Business League ahd president of the state 
Negro Business League of Mississippi of 
which heisthe founder. In church and 
lodge he is an influential member, being a 
Grand Lodge officer of the M. W. Stringer 
Grand Lodge of Masons and a lay delegate 
to the A. M. E. conferences of 1896, 1900 
and 1904. 

Mr. Rufus Williams is a prosperous mer- 
chant in our little town and deserves much 
credit for his plod and pluck in establish- 
ing his place of business. See arcompany- 
ing cut of Mr. Williams’ place of business 
and you will at once understand how well 
he is appreciated in Mound Bayou. 

This article would be incomplete if we 
did not mention a member of the fairer 
sex. Mound Bayou has a splendid set of 
beautiful young women and most of their 
parents represent something in property. 
One of the most beautiful young women 
in our city and one who is admired and 
adored for her charming conversation is 
Miss Maudesta L. Craw. But the reader 
must not understand! that Miss Craw is 
merely a ‘‘butterfly’’, but, to the contrary, 
Miss Craw is a strong business woman and 
her advice along business lines is highly 
valued, She is at present the stenographer 
and private secretary of Hon. Isaiah T. 
Montgomery. ; 

There are many other excellent things I 
might mention about this little town, but, 
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MISS MAUDESTA L. CRAW 


Stenographer and Private Secretary to Hon. 


I. T. Montgomery 


as I said above, time and space will not 
permit. The city is throughly hospitable 
and its citizens would be glad to have 
strangers pay them a visit when in this 
section. 
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The Growth of the Niagara Movement 


By W. E. B. Dubois, General Secretary 


Any organization that pretends, howev- 
er imperfectly, to represent something of 
the upward strivings of a great people, 
owes to that people periodically, a report of 
what it is doing to fulfill its promise and 
what its further program is. The nu- 
merical growth of the Niagara Movement 
has been as follows: 

July, 1905—29 members from 14 states. 

September, 1905—54 members from 18 
states. 

December, 1905—150 members from 30 
states. 

In addition to these there are about 50 
affiliated members, making a total strength 
of about 200 men. 

The states represented are: 


Ark. Ga. La. N. Y. 
Cal. Ill. Md. = & 
Col. Ind. Mass. o. 
Conn. Ind. Terr. Minn. Penn 
Del. Ta. Miss. me. 2s 
D. of C. Kan. Mo. Tenn 
Fla. Ky. ) ef Tex. 
Va. W. Va. 


This growth has been perfectly normal 
and gained without any spectacular meth- 
ods. No attempt whatever has been made 
to drum up a membership, to force in men 
for the sake of numbers, or to do anything 
inconsistent with a thoughtful, dignified 
attempt to unite in one National organiza- 
tion men who think alike. At the initial 
Niagara meeting it was-decided that for the 
first year a membership of about 150 per- 
sons would be as large a body as probably 
could easily work together in harmony and 
effective co-operation, and that at any rate 
the membership should not exceed 200; it 
was also thought that the membership 
should not in subsequent years exceed 500 
unless conditions changed considerably. 

What we3have then to-day is a commit- 
tee of 150 persons distributed generally in 


two thirds of the states of the Union agreed 
upon certain general principles and work- 
ing for certain ends. 

The principles of the Niagara Movement 
are well known and yet for fear of misun- 
derstanding, let us put them in bold print 
once more: 


(2) FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND 
CRITICISM. 


(64) AN UNFETTERED AND UN- 
SUBSIDIZED PRESS. 

(c) MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 

(q@) THE ABOLITION OF ALL 
CASTE DISTINCTIONS BASED SIM- 
PLY ON RACE AND COLOR. 


(e) THE RECOGNITION OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN BROTHER- 
HOOD AS A PRACTICAL PRESENT 
CREED. 

(4) THE RECOGNITION OF THE 
HIGHEST AND BEST TRAINING AS 
THE MONOPOLY OF NO CLASS OR 
RACE. 

(g) A BELIEF IN THE DIGNITY 
OF LABOR. 

(4) UNITED EFFORT TO REAIL- 
IZE THESE IDEALS UNDER WISE 
AND COURAGEOUS LEADERSHIP. 

Who are the men back of these princi- 
ples? We can say in all modesty that no 
organization in the United States, white or 
black, represents to-day in its membership 
a higher grade of character and efficiency. 
We have on our rolls ministers, lawyers, 
journalists, physicians, teachers, merchants, 
artisans and servants. 

Moreover these men are standing for 
something in a day when it costs something 
to come out in the open, hold up your head 
and dare to say, 

Yes, 1 belong to the Niagra Movement. 

I believe in voting. 

I believe in a free press. 
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I believe that Jam just as good as any oth- 
er man, and 

I bow to no Boss. 

What has the Niagara Movement done 
thus far? It has done five things. 

1. It has established strong local organi- 
zations in 17 of the thirty states in which 
it is represented and is rapidly organizing 
the other 13. 

2. It has inaugurated an annual and si- 
multaneous celebration, throughout the na- 
tion, of the work of the great abolitionists. 

3. It has joined in the celebration of Gar- 
risons 100th anniversary. 

4. It has encouraged the free unsubsi- 
dized Negro Press. 


5. It has aroused and focused public 
opinion throughout the nation and put new 
life into all the older Negro organizations. 

There can be no strong national organi- 
zations without strong local organizations. 
This is manifest, and the mistakes of the 
past have been because of the neglect of 
this obvious foundation work. It is an 
easy thing toget up an annual meeting, to 
make speeches, collect money, and get into 
the Associated Press dispatches. This sort 
of thing has in the past been called ‘‘Or- 
ganization.’’ It isnot and this we are all 
coming to recognize. Consequently, the 
Niagara Movement has begun its founda- 
tion work in its local bodies and here it has 
stirred up a degree of enthusiasm and lofty 
endeavor which is a great inspiration to 
those who have felt it. 

The Thanksgiving meetings brought to- 
gether 10,000 Negro-Americans in 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Bedford, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Woburn, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. Fall River, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Atlanta, Ga. Jersey City, N. J. 
Savannah, Ga. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Yonkers, N. Y. 
Galesburg, Ill. Raleigh, N. C. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. Nashville, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


and several other places. These assemblies 
listened to such men as Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Frank Gunsaulus, Ex-Con- 
gressman Geo. F. White, the Hon. Jno. F. 
Cooke and President Merrill. 

Some people have thought that this cele- 
bration was a sort of rival celebration to 
the December 1oth Garrison anniversary. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Thanksgiving meetings were the first 
of an annual series to spread Niagara prin- 
ciples. At the same time Niagara men are 
every where co-operating in honoring Gar- 
rison, December tenth. 

The following papers among others are 
of their own free will without payment of 
any kind or in any form, advocating Niag- 
ara principles: The Conservator of Illinois, 
The Gazette, of Ohio, The Home News, of 
Virginia, The Lancet, of Maryland, The 
Guardian, of Massachusetts, The Bee, of 
D, C. The Advocate, of Oregon, The Voice 
of the Negro, of Georgia, and, latest-born. 
The Moon, of Tennessee and Georgia, a 
weekly magazine which I have begun to 
edit. It is a matter of particular satisfac- 
tion to the Niagara Movement to note that 
its advent has spurred the older organiza- 
tions to commendable efforts at a time 
when several of them seemed moribund. 
It is a little hard to convince the public 
that the Niagara Movement has been start- 
ed in no narrow sectarian spirit, with no 
personal grudges and for the ends which 
it publicly avows. There are consequent- 
ly those who speak as though Niagara men 
had done nothing in the past to help Ne- 
gro organization; and yet what is the 
truth? 

In the Niagara Movement to-day are 
some of the founders and most prominent 
workers of the Afro-American Council. 
Why did they leave that organization? Be- 
cause its leaders stooped to methods of elec- 
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tion and control which were unfair and 
disgraceful, and because in six years of life 
it accomplished so little in the way of tan- 
gible results. 

The Negro Business League was founded 
and started on the basis of an investigation 
which I carried out at Atlanta University 
and gave to the world gratis. I tried to 
get the Afro-American Council to form an 
organization on the basis of this informa- 
tion and they refused. 1 was glad after- 
ward to hand the mass of data to the found- 
ers of the present League and it wason this 
basis that the League wasformed. On the 
other hand I have never taken any part in 
the League, because Iam not a business 
man; I amateacher. I have never seen, 
and do not now see, how teachers, politi- 
cians and editors can tell merchants how to 
run a business man’s organization. 

The mysterious ‘‘Committee of Twelve’’ 
was begun on a plan whichI myself draft- 
ed. A conference was called in New York 
for uniting Negro forces. In that confer- 
ence I expressed myself frankly in good, 
plain, unmistakable English. I was finally 
asked to draft a plan of co-operation. I 
proposed a Committee of Twelve represent- 
ing various interests. I proposed in addition 
that each member of this committee form a 
local organization back of himself, so that 
the committee would represent an organi- 
zation of about 1200 persons, would pay its 
own expenses, meet regularly and be divi- 
ded into departments of work and investi- 
gation. The committee was selected so as 
to include men of whom I could not ap- 
prove as representative; it was organized 


in my absence so as to make it a close cor- 
poration, irresponsible to anybody; its 
whole effective power was put into the 
hands of an executive committee of five, 
and that committee was to be appointed by 
one man. Moreover, that same man was 
to pay the expenses of the committee from 
some unknown secret fund in his possession. 
On hearing the details of this organization, 
three members, including myself, promptly 
resigned. One of these has since seen rea- 
sons for withdrawing his resignation. I 
have not. 

I mention these things to show that I 
and all the men in the Niagara Movement 
have always done all we couldto help Ne- 
gro organizations. Not only this, we are 
still ready to help. We welcome the re- 
newed activity of the Afro-American Coun- 
cil. We welcome the excellent literature 
of the Committee of Twelve. We welcome 
all the good done by the Business League. 
All these organizations can at all times 
count on the co-operation of the Niagara 
Movement in any work they wish to do for 
the real uplift of the Negro race. But the 
men in our organization do not propose here- 
after to repeat the experiences of St. Paul 
and Louisville and New York. They are 
organized. They are going to keep organ- 
ized. Their organization is not for a day 
ora year. Nor isit considering any prop- 
osition for merger or self-effacement. Its 
work is hardly begun; first organization 
and that is proceeding; then aggressive, 
conservative action. The Niagara Move- 
ment has grown and will grow. And we 
welcome to it intelligent, manly men who 
are not afraid tostand up and be counted. 











Come Let us Reason Together 


BY KELLY .“MILLER 


In the far reaching scheme of divine 
economy, a thousand years are but asa 
day. ‘The periodicinterval between the or- 
bital movement of the earth is too short a 
period in terms of which to measure the 
progress of a race. The physical history 
of the earth is divided into geologic ages. 
The progress of the sociologic world is 
not uniform but epochal. The slow trend 
of forces culminates in some startling oc- 
currence to which we point as the begin- 
ning orend of an era. There have been 
four such epochs in the progress of the 
American people connected by correspond- 
ing geographic points: Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth stand for the origin of the popula- 
tion; Bunker Hill and Yorktown for the 
birth of the nation; Gettysburg and Appo- 
mattox for the preservation of the Union; 
and Manilla and Santiago for the alteration 
of this government from a republic into an 
empire. There have been but two well 
marked stages in the progress of the 
American Negro, viz: The slave pe- 
irod extending from 1619 to 1863, 
and the period of semi-freedom ex- 
tending from Lincoln’s proclamation 
to the present hour. The second so- 
ciologic period has been marked by well de- 
fined stages, such as the enfranchisement 
of the race, the downfall of the recon- 
struction experiment, and perhaps a fa- 
mons ‘‘hand and finger’’ speech at Atlanta. 
The rise of educational, industrial and mor- 
al movements must be accorded their prop- 
er places in the ‘‘up-push’’ of the race. 

We have little predictive data for a defi- 
nite programme for the coming year. The 
political status of the race will hardly be af- 
fected by legislation. Congress is too busy 
with material issues for that. We may 
predict steady, though unmarked, progress 
along the lines of educational, moral and 
substantial development. 


The one distinctive thing which we may 
hope for during 1906 is a better under- 
standing between groups of workers who 
are pursuing divers paths towards the same 
end. The Negro possesses a startlidg fa- 
cility for creating fictitious issues and of- 
fering mortal combat to those on the oppo- 
site side of an imaginary line of schism. 

Several years ago there raged an acrimo- 
nious, indeed, a bitter controversy, as to 
whether the Negro should have higher or 
industrial education. Motives were im- 
pugned, epithets flew thick and fast; those 
who insisted on the obvious need of both 
were frauded as cowardly ‘‘straddlers.’’ 
Effective horsemanship is accomplished on- 
ly by straddling. A woman rides on one 
side. This silly controversy is now happi- 
ly dead. Those who took part in it are 
ashamed, albeit they may not acknowledge 
their chagrin. Who would condemn the 
eye because it could not hear, or ridicule 
the ear because it cannot see? The Negro 
needs eyes and ears. 

There is no difference among Negroes on 
fundamental principles. but upon methods 
of accomplishment. The Negro possesses 
the inalienable rights of human nature; 
these are God-given. He is entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of American citi- 
ship; this boon was bestowed by the nation. 
There is a steady and persistent effort to 
deprive the Negro of his God-given rights, 
and to limit and abridge his privileges as 
an American citizen. No disagreement 
here. 

How can the Negro best realize his rights 
and privileges? Discord and confusion. 
And yet all of the contending parties, sev- 


erally and collectively, are manifestly defi- 
cient in practical wisdom as how to bring 
the desired result to pass. It was Ingersolf 
who said that men never fallout about 
what they know, but about what they don’t 
know. 
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The various group activities and lines of 
endeavor, are like meridional paths on a 
globe, though seemingly wide apart or 
even oppositely directed, nevertheless, are 
verging to the same pole. Some go to 
Tuskegee, some to Niagara to make a con- 
fession of faith, some to both and some to 
neither. Neither the mountain of Samaria, 
nor the Temple of Jerusalem is essential to 
the true worshipper, unless forsooth, he be 
a schismatic bigot. 

All the movements, cautious, conserva- 
tive and radical, are, let us hope, efficient; 
but no one is sufficient, as the present un- 
happy state of affairs too clearly displays. 
The true race philosophy comprises all of 


these, and more—a larger wisdom which is 
still a desideratum. 

Let us hope that the year 1906 will wit- 
ness less emphasis laid upon the parting of 
the ways, and more stress upon the verging 
of the paths. The supreme need of the 
race is aconsolidation of its forces, so as to 
present a solid phalanx to the powers ar- 
rayed against it. 

If it be too much to expect this accomp- 
lishment in the next twelve months, let us 
at least hope that a favorable beginning 
will be made. 


Come, let us reason together. {If we 
may not be one in ‘‘hope and doctrine,’” 
at least, let us be ‘‘one in charity.’’ 





The Negro’s Program for 1906 


BY W. S. SCARBOROUGH 


With the concensus of opinion that the 
Negro question is a problem, the irrefutable 
fact that the race is facing new, vicious 
forms of antagonism, and the sentiment 
clearly understood, as voiced by the Boston 
Congregationalist, that in both Church and 
State today there is less solicitude for the 
Negro as such—with these confronting 
us, our future movements constitute an 
important question. That we must look 
far ahead, plan wisely and act discreetly 
are foregone conclusions. If we cannot 
forge ahead as rapidly as we would like, 
we must at least determine upon a course 
by which we may maintain our own in all 
lines pertaining to our best interests as a 
race. 

Our fortunes in the realm of politics have 
been varied in the past. We have been 
misled, slandered, abused and routed wher- 
ever possible to such an extent that asa 
profession it is to be shunned. Still, we 
cannot abandon politics altogether. There 
is too much at stake. It would be unjust 


to ourselves. As citizens and as taxpayers 
we have a duty to perform. We should 
never be content to rest as a disfranchised 
people, not even if the price in the South 
be its reduction of representation. Such a 
plan amounts to acquiesence in our posi- 
tion there, and is a loophole for further 
attempts to curtail our rights. This we 
must plan to resist. At the same time we 
must see to it that there is a greater de- 
velopment of morality in politics. We 
must stand more upon principle. It is 
not going to pay us to bend hither and 
thither, becoming shifty politicians, fol- 
lowing the loaves and fishes until spewed 
out from all parties as unreliable. We 
cannot afford to build up the reputation 
of being a purchasable people. Such a 
course is inexpedient for even temporary 
gain in power or position. We must keep 
a watchfull attitude in respect to a leg- 
islation tending to degrade us and wrest 
our rights from us, and plan to attack 


all such laws. We must know our rights 
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and maintain them. To this end we must 
unite in definite understanding as to the 
best policy to pursue. 

Here is where radical organization should 
find its raison d’ etre. System is neces- 
sary, discussion is fruitful, counsel is wise, 
union is strengthening to amy cause. 
Strong state organizations federated into 
a truly national one would do the best 
possible service. But its composition must 
be kept along with the able, the thought- 
ful, the serious, the cautious—those who 
put the interests of the race above per- 
sonal preferrment, jealousies, and anti- 
pathies. Exploitation uf any individual or 
furtherance of local ambitions for leader- 
ship will destroy usefulness, and greater 
opposition will be aroused if they foster 
the spirit of antagonism between the races, 
seeking to widen the already dangerous 
breach. With a determination to promote 
harmony, to work patiently, to make wise 
selection of all instruments meant to push 
forward our interests, but yet maintain- 
ing a sturdy manhood in all things, a 
national organization must make for pro- 
gress. It can be made a power, helping 
to guide the race in the many perplexing, 
humiliating and dangerous situations that 
threaten us more and more as the Var- 
damans and Tillmans and Dixons strive 
to stir up the clamorous mobs against us. 

There are two things, however we must 
get and keep getting—property and edu- 
cation. They are to be our two great 
levers. We cannot have too much of either. 
We must have that before which the 
world has always bowed—wealth and learn- 
ing. They are our keys to future pro- 
gress. We are too largely an easy-go- 
lucky people, spending aswe go. Weare 
industrions as a whole, but we have not 
learned well the art of saving. We must 
cease indulging in so many childish grati- 
fications; we must preach against excur- 
sions, especially those that build up the 
railroads so largely that in turn treat us 


to Jim Crow cars and Jim Crow usage, 
against entertainments, against dress be- 
yond our position, against high living—all 
a waste to our savings. We must urge 
and encourage by every possible means 
the love of posession, of home ownership. 
There is no danger of making misers of 
the Negro just now. This is largely an 
undeveloped instinct among us. There is 
a close connection between our voting 
rights—our civil rights generally—and this 
matter of property. We will perforce be 
in a position to demand more when we 
possess more. With money we can get 
much more consideration from the law 
which though it may be twisted to our 
hurt at times, must still be looked upon 
as our bulwark, our rock of safety. 

As to our program in education there 
is but one answer—we must continue to 
educate in the broadest sense of that term; 
education is to be our salvation. To 
reduce illiteracy is not only to reduce 
criminality, but to open doors, make chan- 
nels, new paths, force recognition. The 
education of the Negro should have af- 
forded a topic for much discussion in the 
past few years, and we have nearly been 
swept into a chasm, by the whirlwind of 
opinions on the subject, which would set 
up a distinctive education for us that 
would end in making the race a purely 
industrial one. It speaks well for our 
growing acumen that it is being seen 
more and more as a danger to be avoided. 
With this warped conception crushing in- 
spiration and aspiration, oppressed by ma- 
terial necessities, facing shut doors for op- 
portunity, our enemies are about to be- 
come victorious; aided by our blind friends 
who lament the education of the race above 
the spheres it may occupy and then lend 
aid and countenance to the limitation of 
those spheres. We cannot, must not, will 
not agree to be mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water--an inferior class laboring 
fora superior. We need industrial train- 
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ing, along all lines needed by other races, 
but we must never cease to:push forward 
to higher planes all those who have a vis- 
tage of talent or aspiration. We must do 
more--we must look on myriad ways to the 
possible creation of such talent and aspi- 
ration. ‘‘Industrial education for all, pri. 
mary education for the many, college edu- 
cation for the few’’—Bishop Galloway’s 
utterance at the Inter-Church Federation 
Council in New York—should be changed 
to ‘‘Primary education for all, industrial 
education for the many, higher education 
for all whom we can inspire to reach up- 
ward to higher spheres.’’ We must get a 
clear perspective of our life as it should 
be—our future as we would have it, an 
eagle’s view as it were, which will help to 
set up an ideal to which we must work 
and which no race can afford to be without. 
There is no future of great things for any 
race” thatf is! merely ‘an industrial one, or 
purely a money-getting one. Neither one 
alone, nor the two combined can do for 
our future only that which they may do 
for any race—assist in its material develop- 
ment and the production of brawn. We 
must producef great men—poets, philoso- 
phers, linguists,scientists—men and women 
who can live and express the higher life 
in all its forms. ‘‘No man is really free 
who has; not the spirit and art to repro- 
duce himself ideally in some form,’’as- 
serts a Southern writer in the Indepen- 
dent, and_this’writer even further declares 
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that the Negro’s ‘‘hope and great salva- 
tion lie in the realm of art’’--‘‘his great op- 
portunity’’,—and ‘‘xot in the industrial 
world.’’ The world knows this to be the truth 
and we must not let sophistry blind us to 
the fact. Education is our strong line of 
advance and the higher lines are surest 
to lift us to a higher rank as a people. 
Along with this we must take another 
part in shaping educational matters; we 
must obtain a more equitable division of 
school funds, plan for longer terms in 
out of the way school districts, and we 
must insist rigorously upon efficiency in 
teachers, demanding professional training, 
putting down sham and superficiality, re- 
fusing ignorant and blatant leaders. Lastly 
we must educate ourselves to look the 
race squarely in the face, to find its pre- 
dominant faults, vices, weaknesses in 
mental and moral lines and seek earnestly 
for measures leading to their eradication. 
All of this necessary elimination, all of 
this forward striving must come through 
the wise efforts of the combination of these 
four forces I have'sketched. Politics, prop- 
erty, racial organization and education 
must work hand in hand. They are inter- 
dependent, calling for strong support each 
of the other. They are the great instru- 
ments for self help, and self help is what 
we are to rely upon in large part in the 
future. After all the real growth of any 
people must be endigenous—from within. 








Den of a Literary Lion 


By*«Mrs. L. K. Wiggins 


It was one of the gray days of Octo- 
ber which the clever artist Nature, paints 
into the gorgeously colored ‘canvas of}au- 
tumn. 

By special appointment I made a journey 
to Dayton, Ohio, and to the home of Paul 
Laurance Dunbar. What the day lacked 
of sunshine, I found in the welcoming 
smile of the poet. There is an air of good 
comraderie about him, a spirit of how-can- 
I-help-you-ness in his voice and manner, 
and one feels wholly at ease and free to 
‘task questions’? even in the somewhat 
perfunctory way of the newspaper scribe. 

Unlike several other famed writers whose 
homes I have visited, Dunbar is not meth- 
odical. Some work he does each day, but 
it isnot done within any appointed hours; 
he may write a poem the first thing in the 
morning, or he may not go to his desk till 
late in the afternoon. When he goes, we 
all know the result is a poem of graceful 
beauty or a story of fascinating interest. 


Mr. Dunbar’s home is situated in one 
of the prettiest parts of the beautiful Buck- 
eye city, and, as will be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration, is a charming 
house shaded by a magnificent maple. Mr. 
Dunbar sits on the verandah, while his 
mother and a woman friend are in the fore- 
ground. It might be of interest in passing 
to say that the old fashioned ‘‘settee’’ upon 
which Mr. Dunbar is seated is one of his 
favorite possessions. 

The interior of the Dunbar home isa 
true reflection of the poet’s verse—plain 
things made beautiful by the artistic touch. 
On the second floor of the poet’s den, 
having been escorted there by Mr. Dun- 
bar, and comfortably established in a sleepy 
hollow chair, I entered into conversation 
with the famous subject of the present 
sketch. 


‘‘Mr. Dunbar, what is your real reason 
“for writing? Do you write for fame, for 
wealth, or just for the pleasure of the writ- 
ing?”’ 

“I? Why dolI write? OhI write just 
because I want to; I love it.’’ And, watch- 
ing the expression on his face, as he spoke, 
one could not have doubted his sincerity. 

Our conversation was interrupted many 
times by telephone calls for Mr. Dunbar, 
who has many admirers in the Gem City, 
who were anxious about his health. Du- 
ring one of his short absences I picked up 
a book from his table, and upon opening 
it, I found it to be Roosevelt’s Autobiog- 
raphy, on the fly leaf was written ‘‘For 
Mr. Paul Laurance Dunbar with best 
wishes of Theodore Roosevelt.’’ And yet 
I should never have seen it had I waited 
for the poet to show it to me. Modesty 
concerning his work and the great honors 
it has brought him are marked character- 
istics of the poet. 

Many were the themes touched on that 
afternoon, all full of interest because full 
of Dunbar, but one little story was of such 
a wierd yet fascinating character that I 
am constrained to give it here. 

“Of course I don’t believe in signs 
and premonitions,’’ laughed Mr. Dunbar, 
‘but things do happen sometimes which 
make one stop and consider. You will 
remember the oldtime household jingle— 

‘Flowers out of season 

Trouble without reason;’ 
Well, once when I was quite a lad, we 
had an old gentleman living with us, of 
whom we were very fond. One day in the 
dead of winter my mother noticed that 
the plants in our front yard were bud- 
ding, and they soon after came out in 
bloom. All our flowers blossomed, and 
none of those of our neighbors, not even 
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PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


One of the leading Literary Lights of the times, Courtesy of Dodd, Mead ®& Co., his Publishers. 


hose in the adjoining yard. My mother 
was very much worried over this, and to 
make things worse, a pair of horses hitched 
to a hearse and bearing a body to the cem- 
etery ran off and stopped stock still in front 
of our house.’’ 

‘* Did anything come of it, Mr. Dunbar,’’ 
I found myself breathlessly asking. 

**Yes, that is the strange part of it,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Our old gentleman fell ill al- 
most immediately and died within a fort- 
night.’’ 

And being in a mood {for mysteries, 
Mr. Dunbar then told of finding a violet 


blooming under his library window one 
November in Washington; of his having 
plucked it and carried it into the house, 
and of its having proved the inspiration 
of his ‘‘To a Violet found on All Saints’ 
Day,’’ ‘“The Monk’s Walk,’’ and ‘‘Weltz- 
mertz.’’ 

While Mr. Dunbar’s initial fame was 
won through his marvellous mastery of 
the Negro dialect in verse, he is equally 
skilled in prose, and has produced sev- 
eral stirring stories among which ‘‘The 


Fanatics,’’ ‘‘Folks from Dixie,’’ ‘‘The 
Uncalled,’’ ‘‘The Strength of Gideon,’’ 
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and ‘‘The Love of Landry’’ are good ex- 
amples. Seven volumes of verse he has 


given to the world, i. e. ‘‘Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,’’ ‘‘Lyrics of the Hearthside,’ ‘‘Po- 
ems of Cabin and Field,’’ ‘‘Li’l Gal,’’ 


‘Candle Lightin’ Time,’’ ‘‘When Melindy 
Sings,’’ and ‘‘Lyrics of Love and Laugh- 
ter.”’ 

Such an array of accomplished work is 
indeed fastonishing, when one considers 
that Mr. Dunbar is yet a young man 
scarcely half way through his thirties. 
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When his fingers sweep the harp of 
Poesy the touch isa loving caress, the 
result a poem of power in which the force 


__of his thought stands like a massive . mar- 


ble column, veiled but not weakened by 
the vines of gracefulimagery which twine 
about it. Few authors.of any age or race 
have been blest’ in so marked a degree 
with this rare gift. 

As a single illustration out of the’many 
which prove his ability to draw sweet and 
touching music from the simple things of 





THE HOME OF PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


<r. Dunbar is seated in the door, between the two ladies 
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life, I am copying here his dainty poem 
entitled ‘“To Louise,’’ which Mr. Dunbar 
informed me is a ‘‘true story’’ of a little 
Toledo friend. The poem appears in ‘‘Lyr- 
ics of Lowly Life,’’ and is as follows: 


Oh, the poets may sing of their Lady Irenes, 
And rave in their rhymes about wonderful queens; 
ButI throw my poetical wings to the breeze, 
And soar in a song to my Lady Louise. 

A sweet little maid, who is dearer, I ween, 
Than any fair duchess, or even a queen. 

When speaking of her I can’t plod in my prose, 
For she's the wee lassie who gave me a rose, 


Since poets, from seeing a lady’s lip curled, 

Having written fair verse that has sweetened the 
world, 

Why, then, should not I give the space of an 
hour 

To making a song in return for a flower? 

I have found in my life—it has not been so long— 

There are too few of flowers—too little of song. 

So out of that blossom, this lay of mine grows 

For the dear little lady who gave me the rose, 


I thank God for innocence, dearer than Art, 
That lights on a by-way which leads to the heart, 
And, led by an impulse no less than divine, 
Walks into the temple and sits at the shrine. 


I would rather pluck daises that grow in the wild, 

Or take one simple rose from the hand of a child, 

Than to breathe the rich [fragrance of flowers 
that bide 

In gardens of luxury, passion, and pride. 


I know not, my wee one, 
know 

Which way to my heart was the right way 
to go; 

Unless in- your purity, soul-clean and clear, 

God whispers his messages into your ear. 

You have now had my song, let me end with 


how came you to 


a prayer 

That your life may be always sweet, happy 
and fair; 

That your joys may be many, and absent your 
woes 


O dear little lady who gave me the rose! 


It was with with regret that I left the 
home of Paul Laurence Dunbar, but 
like all other good things of earth, the 
pleasant interview came to an end, and 
I said goodbye feeling that I was taking 
much more away with me than the ma- 
terial for a magazine story. 
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cANONYMOUS 


I hear a voice,—a plaintive, patient sound, 
A whisper low, 

A murmur soft, steals all around, 
Heard oft before. 


That sound, earth-born now rises to the skies, 
Fills all the air 

With yearning to be heard that never dies, 
Goes everywhere. 


Not from the beggars’ idle task, 
It comes to you, 

’Tis from the hearts of freemen—men who ask 
But Justice true. 


That voice-soul cry of an awakening host 
Calls for its own, 

It stalks right in like Banquo’s ghost, 
Will not ‘‘begone!”’ 


Ye rulers of a state, did ye not hear 
His passive plea ? 

Wilt turn deaf ear to plaintive prayer, 
Which calls to thee? 


Oh! Nation great—let memory bear thee back 
To earlier days 

When struggled thou on war’s relentless rack, 
In fearful phase. 


In those dark days, when in the balance hung 
The fair young life 


Thy honor, by this voice not once was stung 
With treason’s rife. 


The owner of that voice, thy armies fed, 
He toiled for thee 

On countless fields of war he fought and bled, 
Till thou wert free. 


When slavers base, with thy permission made 
His life a hell, 

This voice was never heard thee to upbraid, 
It wished thee well. 


O country proud—with undying boast 
Of Liberty, 

Wilt thou, with thy victorious vaunting host, 
An ingrate be? 


I dreamed long since that voice had lost its tone 
Of beggars’ plea, 

Andin my sleep me thought that voice did scorn 
To not be free. 


I heard once more its stirring sounds again, 
Its summons grand, 
Its call brought forth ten thousand black-faced 
men 
At its command. 


It begged no more, but sounded imits power, 
O’er all the earth, 

And bondsmen hailed the ¢rucial hour 
Of Freedom’s birth. 
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Phillis Wheatley~ | 


By Benjaman Griffith Brawley 


By her genius Phillis Wheatley won the 
praise of the foremost men of Boston, and of 
George Washington; by her grace and power 
she made friends in the highest social circles 
of England, and as the years have passed her 
name has gathered to itself a legendary sig- 
nificance for remarkable talent. On the other 
hand Thomas Jefferson said that her poems 
were beneath the dignity of criticism. The 
New International Encyclopedia says that “of 
real poetic ability she was totally destitute,” 
and other judgments are equally harsh. Where 
is the truth between these conflicting opinions? 

Phillis Wheatley was born in Africa (ia 
Senegal?) in 1753 or 1754. We know that she 
was brought to America in 1761, and she was 
then seven or eight years old. When one re- 
calls the horrors of slave-vessels, it will not ap- 
pear strange that the little girl was not weil 
when she arrived in Boston. Only a small piece 
of dirty carpet covered her nakedness, and she 
must have been a pitiable object indeed in the 
eyes of would-be purchasers. Something in the 
eye of the child, however, attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. John Wheatley, a lady of Boston 
of assured social position, who desired for her- 
self a special servant in her declining years; 
and the little girl (who was named Phillis by 
the Wheatley family) was soon duly installed 
in her new home. She remembered nothing of 
her former life except that her mother poured 
out water before the sun. This ceremony was 
probably a rite of some form of heathen wour- 
ship. 

Mrs. Wheatley’s new servant was not a com- 
mon slave. Phillis showed signs of unusual 
acquisitiveness, and her mistress began to 
teach her. The laws of Massachusetts did not 
make it a crime to teach Negroes tv read. 
Phillis was very precocious; within sixteen 
months she was able to read with fluency any 
part of the Bible. Mrs. Wheatley took pride in 
her and gradually came to look upon her rath- 
er as a daughter or companion than as a slave. 
Phillis was given access to the best books and 
showed her taste by preferring classical writ- 
ing. She studied most eagerly language and 
literature, and Pope’s Homer was a favorite 
with her. From English she turned to Latin, 


and read with fine appreciaticn Ovid and other 
poets. - She thrilled at he name of Terence, 
who at least was of African birth. How the 
soul of this little girl must have swelled with 
pride and admiration as she contemplated the 
glories of old Carthage! 

As soon as Phillis Wheatley became ac- 
quainted with letters, her thoughts turned to 
verse. Like her master (I will call Pope her 
master), 


“While yet a child, not yet a fool to fame 
She lisped in numbers for the numbers came.” 


As the poetic mind is often fickle, Mrs. Wheat 
ley allowed Phillis to have heat and a light in 
her room in order that she might write down 
her thoughts as they came to her. (This is 
remarkable, because even in Boston slaves 
were not supposed to need warmth). Mrs 
Wheatley introduced Phillis to other ladies, and 
these admired her for her grace and genius. 
She was invited to the homas of the wealthy 
and was distinguished even in Boston for the 
refinement of her manners. Soon the conserv- 
ative old town was in love with this child of 
Africa, and she became “a kind of poet-lau- 
reaute in the first domestic circles of Boston.” 
Whenever she was dining with people in s»>- 
ciety, by her own request her meals were 
served to her at a side-table. Thus she sought 
never to offend anyone. Phillis was now a girl 
of about sixteen. Her piety and fine religious 
feeling had always been in evidence, and in 
1770 she became a member of the congregation 
of the Old South Meeting House. 

These were memorable days in the history 
of Boston. Already the storm of the Revolution 
was gathering. In 1766 a Negro slave, Jenny 
Slew, sued her master, John Whipple, Jr., for 
her freedom. She lost in the lower, but won 
damages in the higher court. This was not 
the only instance of such suit. John Adams 
was a loser in one such case. The argument 
on the side of the slaves was that the laws of 
England were in force in America, and Magna 
Charta said that no man could be deprived cf 
liberty except by the lawful judgment of hig 
peers. Moreover the decision had recently 
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been handed down in England that when a slave 
touched the soil of England he became free. 
Hence this was a time of vexation of the slaves 
and their masters as well a8 on the part of 
the colonies and England. Surely Phillis must 


have been a girl of remarkable tact and com- 


mon sense to be able to hold so securely the 
esteem of the people of Boston. 

The severe application to study and the rough 
winters of Boston began to tell on the delicate 
constitution of Phillis Wheatley. In 1773 her 
health was gone, and she was advised by the 
family physician to try the air of the sea. At 
this time a son of the family was going to Eng- 
land and it was agreed that Phillis should ac- 
campany him. (Just here it is well to speak 
with reference to the children of Mrs. Wheat- 
ley. Vague references to “the daughters of 
Mrs. Wheatley” are often met with. There is 
definite information, however, about only two 
children, one son and one daughter.) Before 
she left Boston Phillis was formally manumit- 
ted by her master. Her fame went before her 
and in England she was welcomed by the 
ladies of the nobility. Her strange history ex- 
cited much interest and she was fairly lion- 
ized by the society people of England, who were 
ever on the lookout for something new and in- 
teresting. She received from the Lord Mayor. 
Brook Watson, a copy of “Paradise Lost,” 
given as a token of esteem. This book was 
sold after her death and is now in the library 
of Harvard College. Poetic ability, good man- 
ners, excellent recommendation, a strange ca- 
reer—all these together, however, are not suf- 
ficient to make one succeed in the company of 
fashionable people if he himself is not in some 
way personally attractive. And just here is 
one of the most remarkable things about Phil- 
lis Wheatley. This young girl of nineteen, 
who twelve years before had been a little 
heathen in Africa, by her bright eye attract- 
ed to herself the most intelligent people that 
she met, and by her brilliant conversation held 
her own with the wits of the parlors of Eng- 
land. In few instances has simple ability to 
talk meant more to its possessor than in this 
one. Phillis, however, had not arrived at the 
most fashionable season. The ladies of the 
set of the Countess of Huntingdon desired that 
she remain in England a few months longer 
in order to be presented at the court of King 
George. Phillis Wheatley and young George 
fI—that would certainly have been an inter- 
esting “meeting. 


An accident, the illness of Mrs. Wheatley, 
prevented this presentation. This lady longed 
for the presence of her old companion, ani 
Phillis turned her face homeward. Before she 
left England, however, arrangement was made 
for the publication of her principal volume, 
“Poems on Various Subjects.” Consideration 
of all her work is reserved until this short 
sketch of her life is completed. The frontis- 
piece of this volume shows the writer, quill ix 
hand, with a studious expression on her. coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Wheatley had a copy of the 
engraving hung up where she could look at it. 
Soon after Phillis returned to Boston, her dear 
est friend died (1774). Mr. Wheatley died soon 
after his wife, and his daughter followed him. 
The son of the family was married in Eng- 
land. Thus Phillis was left alone. She wenrc 
for a short while to live with a relative of the 
family, but she afterwards rented a room an} 
lived by herself. It was during the seige of 
Boston by Washington in 1775 that Miss 
Wheatley sent to him a poem. Comment on 
this point is reserved for the present. 

About no period of the life of Phillis Wheac- 
ley are there more conflicting statements than 
about her married life. The most plausible 
date for this marriage is 1778. John Peters 
is said to have been a baker, a grocer, a barber. 
a doctor, and a lawyer. He was a man of some 
education and of good appearance. Judging 
from his treatment of his wife, however, we 
can hardly say that he was a person of refine- 
ment. Even when we consider the hard times 
of the Revolution, we are forced to the conclus- 
ion that Peters might have given his delicate 
wife better care. He was not business-like 
and his little family was often in want. For 
some time he lived in Wilmington, Del., and 
again in Newburyport, Mass.; but most of the 
married life of Phillis Wheatley was spent in 
Boston. Statements that she had only one chiid 
are common, and Williams (in the History of 
the Negro Race in America) is among those 
who take this view. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that she had three children. The ex- 
cellent memoir of 1834-8 is the authority for this 
staement. Two of the children died before 
Mrs. Peters, and the third was buried with her 
Gradually her old friends lost trace of her. It 
is said that at one time, in order to earn a 
livelihood, she became a servant in a boarii- 
ing house of colored people in Boston. In all 
these dark days she retained her beautiful dis- 
position. She died Dec. 5, 1784, and her last 
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tbaby slept with iits mother in death. 

The first published work of Phillis Wheat- 
ley was not the volume of 1773, but a poem 4 
‘the death of George Whitefield, 1770. This was 
publisoed in Boston. The poetical reputatim 
-of this gifted woman, however, must rest upoa 
the volume of 1773, as this is the largest col- 
lection of her poems. The original copies of 
‘this book are now very rare. A _ friend 
showed me a volume not long ago that he had 
secured for six dollars; but he was very for- 
tunate, as an original copy could easily bring 
three or four times that amount. It must be 
‘remembered that every one of the poems in this 
volume was written by a girl not yet twenty 
years old. The remarkable thing is not that some 
-of the poems are weak, but that the book as a 
whole exhibits such evenness of construction. 
If few are very, very good, fewer are very, 
very bad. I hope, however, to be able to re- 
fute the charge that Phillis Wheatley was “to- 
tally destitute of real poetic ability.” 

“The title-page of the volume reads thus: 
Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and 
Moral, by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to 
Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, in New Eng- 
land. London. Printed for A. Bell, Bookseller, 
Aldgate; and sold by Messrs, Cox and Berry, 
King Street Boston. MDCC-LXXIII.” The ded- 
ication reads: “Dedication. To the Right 
Honorable the Countess of Huntingdon, The 
following Poems are most respectfully in- 
scribed, by her much obliged, very humble, and 
devoted servant, Phillis Wheatley. Boston, 
* June 12, 1773.” Then follows the preface which 
states that the volume was published at the im- 
portunity of many of the writer’s best friends. 
The Master’s Letter to the Publisher sketches 
the life of Phillis, giving the larger statements 
in the account above, with the additional state- 
ment that “in the year 1765 she wrote a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Occom, the Indian Minister 
while in England.” One of the most interestirg 
features of the book is the statement as to 
their authenticity signed by some of the iead- 
ing men of Boston. The publishers sécured 
this attestation because they thought that some 
people would doubt that the poems were really 
the work of a young slave girl. It is interest- 
ing to find in the list such names as Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson, John Hancock, and Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Mather. 

There are thirty-nine poems in the volume; 
but the one before the last is not the work of 
Phillis Wheatley. It is a “Rebus by I. B.,” of 
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which the last poém by Miss Wheatley is a 
solution. Fourteen Poems are elegiac ; and 
this does not include the one on Niobe. We 
have such titles as: On the Death of the Rey. 
Dr. Sewell, 1769; On the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
George Whitefield, 1770; To a Lady on the 
Death of her husbane. On the Death of J. C., 
an Infant. etc. These poems made their writer 
well-known in Boston, but they are not the 
best things in the volume. 

Two of the poems are drawn from Scripture. 
One deals with Isaiah Ixiii, 1-8. “Goliath of 
Gath” is the longest poem in the book. (It has 
222 lines. The one on Niobe has 224, but we 
are told in the volume that the last 12 lines 
are the work of another hand.) These poems 
are not particularly strong. The second tel!s 
the story of the defeat of the giant by David. 
I quote from it two lines which sho the op- 
timism of the writer of the volume: 


That all the earth’s inhabitants may know 
That there’s a God, who governs all below. 


We now come to a consideration of some of 
Phillis Wheatley’s stronger work. A few of the 
poems are on classical subjects. Titles are: 
To Maecenas: Ode to Neptune; Niobe in Dis- 
tress for her Children Slain by Apollo, from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book vi, and from a 
View of the Painting of Mr. Richard Wilson. 
The poem to Maecenas exhibits lofty aspira- 
tion: 


Great Maro’s strain in heav’nly numbers flows, 
The Nine inspire, and all the bosom glows. 

O could I rival thine and Virgil’s page, 

Or claim the Muses with the Mantuan Sage; 
Soon the same beauties should my mind adorn, 
And the same ardors in my soul should burn; 
Then should my song in bolder notes arise, 
And all my numbers pleasingly surprise. 

But here - sit, and mourn a grov’ling mind, 
That fain would mount, and ride upon the wind. 


The poem on Niobe is a version of the story 
of the slaughter of her children. It is drawn 
from Ovid, but its finest lines are altogether 
original. It is here that we have the highest 
flights of the poetry of Phillis Wheatley. 
“Fate portentous” “whistles in the air.” Again, 


Apollo is making ready for the slaughter of the 
sons in the race-course with his arrows:— 
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With clouds encompassed glorious Phoebus 
stands; 

The feathered vengeance quiv’ring in his 
hands. 


It has been truly said that such conceptions 
as these would do credit to any poet. Such 
lively embodiment of abstract ideas can hardly 
be surpasged. 

Another important class of the poems is made 
up of those on abstract themes. The merit of 
these is generally even and the treatment 
strong. Titles are: On Virtue, An Hymn to 
Humanity, An Hymn to the Morning, An 
Hymn to the Evening, On Recollection, On 
Imagination, Thoughts on the Works of Prov- 
idence. When one considers the circumstances 
of Phillis Wheatley’s life, the interest of pathos 
attaches to the first of these poems. 


Attend me, Virtue, thro’ my youthful years! 
O leave me not to the false joys of time! 
But guide my steps to endless life and bliss. 


Such was the prayer that was constantly in the 
heart of a girl who at twenty-one was all alone 
and in a strange land. The Hymn to the Even- 
ing and the poem on Imagination have been 
much admired. I prefer to quote the Hymn 
to the Morning, as it exhibits both the strength 
and the weakness of Phillis Wheatley. 


Attend my lays, ye ever honour’d nine, 

Assist my labor and my strains refine; 

In smoothest numbers pour the notes along, 

For bright Aurora now demands my song. 

Aurora hail, and all the thousand dies, 

Which deck ihy progress through the vaulted 
skies: 

The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays, 

On every leaf the gentle zephyr plays; 

Harmonious race the feather’d race resume, 

Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted 
plume. 


Ye shady groves, your verdant gloom display 
To shield your poet from the burning day: 
Calliope awake the sacred lyre, 

While thy fair sisters fan the pleasing fire: 
The bowers, the gales, the variegated skies 
In all their pleasures in my bosom rise. 


See in the east th’ illustrious king of day! 
His rising radiance drives the shades away— 
But Oh! I feel his fervid beams too strong, 


And scarce begun, concludes th’ abortive song. 


With reference to this poem it is sufficient to 
point out the general smoothness, the beauty of 
the opening lines, and on the other hand the 
tame conventional treatment and the weak en.l- 
ing. “Thoughts on the Works of Providence” 
might afford many excellent quotations. This 
poem deals with such subjects as Creation, the 
Wisdom of God, Morning, Reason, Fancy, 
Love, etc. Its structure is not as loose as its 
title would indicate. 

Other notable poems in the book are: To 
the University of Cambridge, in New England: 
To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty; On 
being Brought from Africa; To S. M., a Young 


African Painter, on Seeing his Works; A 
Farewell to America. The first of these con- 
tains a strong religious element. The second 


trusts that the king’s power will flourish long. 
The third is one of the earliest of the poems. 
It was written when Phillis was a mere child. 
The eight lines, which have been much quoted, 
are as follows:— 


‘Twas mercy brought me from my Pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 

That there’s a God, that there’s a Saviour too; 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew. 
Some view our fable race with scornful eye, 
“Their colour is a diabolic dye.”’ 

Remember, christian, negroes black as Cain, 
May be refined and join th’ angelic train. 


S. M. was Scipio Moorhead, a servant of the 
Rev. John Moorhead, of Boston, who develope.” 
some talent for drawing. 

It has frequently been supposed that the poem 
that was addressed to General Washington, is 
lost. Spark; (The Writings of Washington) 
said that he could not find it among the papers 
of Washington. The poem, however, may be 
read in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American 
Literature, Vol I, 383. It was first published 
in the Pennsylvania Magazine or American 
Monthly Museum for April, 1776. The very 
courteous reply that was written by Washing- 
ton to Miss \Vheatley was dated Feb. 28, 1776. 
It is evident tien that soon after he wrote this 
letter he gave the poem to the printer. Thus 
the original manucsript was destroyed, but the 
poem itself lives. The letter just mentioned 
has been frequently copied and is easily found. 
I will here show Washington’s opinion of Phil- 
lis Wheatley by an extract from a letter ad- 
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dressed to Joseph Reed, Feb. 10, 1776. 

“I recollect nothing eise worth giving you 
trouble of, unless you can be amused by read- 
ing a letter and poem addressed to me by Miss 
Phillis Wheatley. In searching over a parcel 
of papers the other day, in order to destroy 
such as were useless, I brought it to light again. 
At first, with a view of doing justice to her 
poetical genius, I had a great mind to publish 
the poem; but not knowing whether it might 
not be considered rather as a mark of my own 
vanity, than as a compliment to her, I laid it 
aside, till I came across it again in the manne, 
just mentioned.” 

In the letter of Feb. 28th Washington invi- 
ted Phillis Wheatley to visit him at headquar- 
ters. She did so, and was most courteously 
received by the general and his officers. 

The later writings of this gifted woman have 
never been collected, and never will be, be- 
cause they are for the most part lost. When 
she went to Wilmington she left in charge of 
a relative of Mrs. Wheatley a quantity of man- 
uscript. When her husband went south soon 
after her death, he claimed these papers. They 
were promptly given to him and havo never 
since been heard of. “Liberty and Peace,” one 
of the later poems, is also to be found in Duyc- 
kinck’s Cyclopaedia, and an Elegy Sacred to the 
Memory of Dr. Samuel Cooper was published 
in 1784. 

The editions of the “Poems on Various Sub- 
jects,” however, have been many. Among 
these are those of 1793, Albany; 1801, Phila- 
delphia (in The Negro Equalled by Few Euro- 
peans), 2nd Ed. Walpole, N. H., 1802; 1804, 
Hartford. A memoir with the poems was pub- 
lished in Boston in 1834, 2nd Ed. 1835, 3rd Ea. 
1838. The Letters of Phillis Wheatley were 
published privately by Charles Deane in 1864, 
from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. They make up a little volume 
of nineteen pages. 

The chief fault with the poems of Phillis 
Wheatley is their artificiality. If she had not 
felt bound by the limitations of a certain fash- 
ion of verse-writing she might have given to the 
world less conventional work. The influence 


of Pope, however, was still dominant. Gold- 
smith was not able to break away from the 
rules of the big little man; neither was Phil- 
lis Wheatley. Hence the gouplet swings 
through three-fourths of her work. The 
thought, as well as the form, is conventional. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
first work of a poet is generally imitation. if 
Phillis Wheatley had appeared forty years 
later, when Wordsworth and Coleridge had 
given a different tone to English poetry, her 
work would have been very different. More- 
over it takes years to cultivate a style. Shake 
speare was over thirty before he was at ease, 
and Milton saw years of parliametary strug- 
gle before he perfected his mighty line. Hven 
Pope, however, was not able to crush out all 
that was fresh and sweet in Phillis Wheatley. 
To his smoothness she added grace and sym- 
pathy. Poetry was with her a means, not an 
end, as it was with Pope. Moreover she pos- 
sessed a fair degree of power—power, that 
elusive faculty for which so many graceful 
writers sigh in vain. . 

Hers was a great soul. Her thirst for know'- 
edge was insatiable. Her ideals were those of 
the greatest minds of the ages. She triumph- 
ed over the most adverse circumstances. A 
child of the desert and a slave, by her culture 
she satisfied the conventionalities of Boston 
and of England. Her brilliant conversation was 
equalled only by her modest demeanor. Ev- 
erything about her was refined. Her figure was 
delicately moulded; her handwriting was plain 
and neat. It was fit that the first Negro woman 
in American literature should be one of uner 
ring piety and unbending virtue. In a dark 
day she caught the vision of the eternal ligit. 
Bound with one of the editions of her poems 
are to be found the poetical effusions of a Ne- 
gro slave named George, and reference has a!- 
ready been made to the young artist, Scipio 
Moorhead. There is something pathetic and 
thrilling in the struggles of these early childr: n 
for the higher life. They were simply among 
the first of a line of those whose souls thrill 
with the message of beauty, and who labor 
more and more to give it adequate expressioa. 











OUR SECOND MILE-POST 

' With this issue, our Magazine passes its 
second mile-post at full speed for the third 
one. ‘Two years ago the management were 
convinced that the time was ripe for a high 
class periodical that should furnish an open 
forum for the thinking men and women of 
the race to deliver themselves upon all 
questions of public concern. 

They were aware of the magnitude and 
difficulty of their task. They had to 
convince the doubting Thomas of the race 
as well as the large reading public among 
the whites that they could edit such a 
Magazine and stock it with literary writ- 
ings of the first water from the pen of the 
race. Moreover, we had tocreatea reading 
pub lic for this style of printed matter; for 
it is no hidden secret that the reading 
class of mankind relish yellow journalism 
and tin-pan oratory more than sound wis- 
do m in plain simple language. 

The results achieved are now bound in 
printer’s ink as readable history. We 
have simply kept our pledge and, there- 
fore won our spurs. We now have the 
confidence of friends and have annihilated 
our enemies’ suspicion as to our ability to 
do what we said we could and would do. 
The record is printed. The simple truth 
that no other Magazine in the world could 
present so good and so strong an array of 
Negro writers of the calabre and standing 
as are presented by THE VoICcE oF THE 
Necro for the last two years. Further, in 
breadth of discussion, largeness of view, 
purity of diction, literary tone and suitable- 
ness for the times, our contributors cannot 
be surpassed by those of any other Maga- 
zine on this continent. 

The Publishers and Editors take this 
occasion to express their appreciation for 
the cordial support given the venture by 
the writers of articles and the reading pub- 
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lic. But we have just begun: larger 
plans are maturing to increase our already 
strong circulation and to make the Maga- 
zine all that its projectors hope for. The 
past is secure. We move forward to the 
future. Follow us. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE SOUTH 


It cannot, be denied that the late visit of 
President Roosevelt to the South has greatly 
changed his temper towards the Negro 
American of the South. The race feels 
keenly his failure to deliver a strong word, 
such as he can give in the interest of fair 
play at the ballot box and in all that be- 
longs to American citizens. His ‘‘Square 
deal’’ and ‘‘All men up, and not some men 
down’’ delivered in his usual manly and 
unequivocable manner met with the approv- 
al of the better element of the Nation and 
even the South, warped as it is in its views 
of the Negro race, commended them as 
sound philosophy, though impracticable for 
this section. 

The President left Washington to see 
the South. The race in Georgia and else- 
where discovers at once that he was to be 
doctored with that same sort of medicine 
that they gave to McKinley that rendered 
him indifferent to the fate of this clsss of 
our citizens. While in Georgia the Presi- 
dent was not allowd to see a single institu- 
tion of high grade among this people, and 
in fact, the race could not touch him with 
aten-foot pole. Think of the situation; 
here are six institutions of high grade for 
the race with students approaching 3,000 
and with property and endowment of nearly 
$1,750,000.00, and yet the President found 
time to visit the Technological school of the 
whites. Clark University and Gammon 
Theological Seminary alone surpass in 
property and iufluence any other two in- 


stitutions for whites in the whole state of 
Georgia. 
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The President’s message to Congress is a 
remarkable document for its length, variety 
of subjects referred to, and its high ethical 
and forceful language. But it is silent 
upon one of the living questions before the 
American people the right to vote and be 
represented by that vote. The President 
is much concerned that the irregularities, 
of foot-ball be eliminated, but here in this 
Southland is a large part of her voting 
strength counted in the basis for con- 
gressional representation and for the spoils 
of political victory who are denied the 
rights of suffrage by so-called State con- 
stitutions, and yet, not a word or suggest- 
ion has he for wiping away the disgrace 
from the Nation’s face. The rights of the 
Negro iu the courts and at the bal!lot box 
are of vastly more importance to the per- 
petuity of the American Nation as a demo- 
cratic nation and to the safety of her in- 
stitutions than are the safe-guards of foot- 
ball playing. 

It cannot be denied that the Roosevelt of 
‘Square deal’’ fame has been displaced by 
a Roosevelt who respects the traditions of 
the South. To us, who are still between 
the upper and nether millstone, the tra- 
ditions of the South bring a chill of horror 
as the word ‘‘Inquisition’’ did to the strug- 
gling protestants of Spainand Holland in 
the bloody days of yore. 

But we have not lost heart. The sable 
prophetess of God shouts as she did to 
Frederick Douglass; ‘‘Is God dead?’’ 


A BRUTAL HANGING OF A NEGRO. 

The Atlanta Constiution boasts of the 
triumph of law in the legal execution of 
Jim Walker for his crime against the hon- 
or of white womenhood. It then proceeds 
to read a lecture to the friends of the Ne- 
gro in the North who occasionally lift their 
voice against the injustice and cruelty 
practiced against us, even by the Southern 


courts. It says in conclusion: 


“‘We trust that the critics of Georgia and the 
South will bear this clean-cut case in mind when 
next they are tempted to indulge in long distance 
adjudication of such affairs.’’ 

That dramatic exhibition of respect for 
law with its high sounding preachment may 
strike the distant reader as a genuine case 
of fair dealing. But to the close at hand 
student and observer it is not quite clear to 
him that the executors of the law are so 
disinterested, humane and respectful of alk 
rights as this sermon would have the un- 
wary believe. 

For the crime of that wretch we have not 
words strong enough to condemn it. It 
strikes at the very foundation of society. 
Its leprous poison, if permitted to go un- 
checked, would poison the springs of life. 
Society is justified in meeting out its fuller 
penalty of the law against it. The wretch 
stood self-condemned before the community 
and there was but one result to follow, viz: 
hanging. We would that every wretch, 
white or black, meet the same fate by the 
law. Sut itis yet to be proyed that a single 
white has been hanged or will be hanged for 
commiting the crime of rape against a black 
woman; and until that is done, the black 
people feel that there is no law in this land 
to protect their women. 

The cruelty with which the poor wretch 
was sent into eternity and the insulting 
words spoken by the executioner to the 
group of colored men who stood by, some 
of whom Rev. H. H. Proctor, D. D., W. 
H. Weaver, D. D., R. T. Weatherby, had 
been ministers to the condemned, is the oc- 
casion for this article. These men were 
called ‘‘Niggers’’ and warned with the gal- 
lows if they ever lifted their hands against 
a white woman. They were told in the 
ante-bellum language and style that God 
meant them for inferiors to the white 
race and that they should so teach their 
race. He then tried to compel the prison- 
er to speak and doubted whether God had 
grace for such a wretch, and then with a 
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spirit of knashing he ordered the trap to 
be sprung. Vindictiveness {ll befits the ex- 
ecutioner of the land and under no plea for 
the good of society or for warning to a com- 
munity should the preachers of the gospel 
and the teachers of the race and the vast 
outlying law-abiding people of this race be 
insulted when condign punishment is meet- 
ed out to the guilty. Such episodes as the 
one that transpired around the gallows of 
Jim Walker, together with the precipitous 
railroading of the case through the courts, 
sink more deeply into the minds of the 
growing intelligent members of this race 
the conviction that there is no respect in 
the minds of certain white men in au- 
thority for genuine character among us, 
and a profound doubt on our part as to a 
‘‘spuare deal’’ before the courts. 

It is true this criminal confessed his 
crime and disposed of the use of the worthy 
counsel appointed to defend him. But why 
not give the poor devel time to repent and 
prepare to meet his God. The Constitu- 
tion boasts that the execution took place 
forty-three days after the crime. That 
haste or speed instead of being the glory of 
the law, isthe shame of the law. We 
have always claimed that the flimsy claim 
of lynchers and mobbists that the law’s de- 
lay is their justification, is a rope of sand 
when a black criminal isinvolved. It is as 
certain that a black man will be punished 
when charged with rape as though a mod- 
‘ern Caiphas had stood and said, ‘‘It is ex- 
pedient that one man should die for the 
people’. Where then is ths need for this 
hot haste in sending the criminal to the bar 
of God? The virtue of law lieth not in its 
swiftness, but in its certainty; its shame is 
in its speed or neglect or brutal execution. 
With Jim Walker we are done, and would 
that we were done with all his ilk, white 
and black, the despoilers of womankind. 
But we plead for the grace of time, and 
that it be given these wrecthes that they 
may go to their God in contrition; we 


plead for a humane execution of the law, 
and especially do we, a down-troden race, 
lift our voice in solemn, though fruitless 
protest, against insulting our race when- 
ever a criminal of the race is punished for 
his crime. 


PROGRESS OF THE RACE. 

Forty one years ago, the straggling bands 
of Negro slaves marched out into a new 
world, a world of freedom. It-was natural 
to prophesy that they would be unable to 
withstand the pressure in a free state. 
Their training had not prepared them for 
the duties of citizenship. The process of 
preparing four millions of benighted slaves 
for a condition of self-guidance in a state 
of freedom was fraught with difficulties, 
doubt and almost despair. The story is a 
long one. Thus far, the results have con- 
founded enemies and dumfounded friends. 
Nearly ten millions may be counted to-day. 
Their wealth on January rst, 1865 was less 
than twenty cents per capita.. That is a 
growth. In 1865 our churches consisted 
of log-cabins and a few old frame buildings 
deeded us by kind loving white friends: 
today we worship in log-cabins and stone 
buildings in price each from $50.00 to 
$175,000.00. Then we had no school 
houses; today we own in fee school hous- 
es aggregating more than $5,000,000.00. 
Then we had no educated men and women; 
today they stand up like an army and in 
every calling we can name men and women 
who represent the best culture of the day. 


GEORGIA’S POLITICAL MESS. 


It is difficult to finda situation in the 
past of this empire state that compares 
with the present political “mess. Two of 
the great sons of the state are in the arena 
struggling for the gubenatorial wreath. 
They both are able champions and are 
worthy of the steel they carry. Let us ask 
the question: In what do these two candi- 
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dates agree? Answer: The Negro shall 
not vote and shall not have any political 
rights. Question 2: In what do they dis- 
agree? Answer: In method. One says, 
pass and anti-suffrage Negro law. The 
other says, hold to the white primary and 
that will keep him in the stocks of politi- 
cal death. Question 3: Why do they dis- 
agree as to methods? Answer: One says 
I must be governor at all hazards and the 
best way to reach the goal is to cry ‘‘Down 
with the Negro’’. This cry is catchy with 
the ignorant white masses. Moreover, we 
can manage the education:1 test. This so- 
called test for both white and black is a 
mere ruse to fool the northern whites who 
believe in honesty and fairplay. We can 
put it in, but at heart we do not mean to 
take the ballot out of the hands of a single 
white, be he as dumb as the ox over which 
he cracks his whip. We mean to take the 
ballot from every black man, educated or 
illiterate, gentleman or rogue, Christian or 
heathen, good or bad, in the pulpit, school 
room, court room or sick room, or in the 
chain-gang which is our blessed institu- 
tion for continuing the slave labor of the 
blacks that we lost when the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued and the still more 
infamous Fifteenth Amendment was pass- 
ed. Wecan manage it. 

The other candidate says: Hush. let 
well enough alone. Keepit quiet. White 
men must vote and rule, white men, good 
or bad, intelligent or ignorant, just so they 
are white msn. I will agree with all you 
say, but let us doit in another way. If 
we pass and anti-suffrage law, it might be 
over-ruled some day by the supreme court. 
If we were assured that such an over-ruling 
is an impossibility, I would be ready for it. 
But it is not clear at this time. Moreover, 
let us appear to be just and kind lest the 
better sentiment of the nation charge us 
with nullifying the constitution. But one 
thing let us agree upon, namely, white 
men, good, bad and indifferent, so they 


are white, must vote and rule. Black 
men, good, bad and indifferent, shall not 
vote or have voice, even in the government 
of this state, and that, in spite of the fact 
that they pay poll tax, help to support the 
government and the ex-confederate sold- 
iers who fought to keep them in slavery. 
Let us ‘do it in a respectable way. Like 
the sable philosipher who was between the 
devil and ‘‘the blue sea’, ‘‘I takes to de 
woods’’. 


WHAT IS SOCIAL EQUALITY? 
The White Man’s View 


The one question that takes precedence 
over all others with the Southern white 
man from the raising of cotton to the dead 
issue of States’ Rights; economic, political, 
educational, moral and religious, is Social 
Equality. With it he conjures in the pul- 
pit to the extent of blinding the eyes of his 
hearers to ‘‘the weightier matters of the 
law’’; on the stump he lashes the waters of 
prejudice in the unthinking masses into a 
fever that their homes are in danger; ex- 
cluding the presentation of the economic 
questions that are engaging the thought of 
the nation. This habit is so universal that 
it may be said that the white South is in 
dense ignorance upon the monetary, com- 
mercial and international questions of the 
day. The only thing that they know is the 
inquisitorial and iniquitous methods of 
keeping the Negro down. In the press, the 
editors seem to think that their bread and 
butter depends upon their pandering to the 
uncultured taste of the half-baked Negro- 
hater, for scarcely a week passes with out 
some reference is made to “the innate and 
God-given spcial superiority of the , whites 
over the blacks. Thus from pulpit to 
shop, and from farm to court room, the 
one consuming and self-gratulating thought 
is the social superiority of the whites to 
the Negroes, and, subsequently, social 
equality is not ordained of God. 
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Social superiority, social recognition and 
social unity are questions not often sepa- 
rated in the newspaper discussions of the 
day. Many have assumed to speak to the 
Negro upon these questions who have not 
been authorized to represent them. As in 
the days of slavery, and even now, white 
men claim the right to represent the Ne- 
gro upon every question. So today there 
are not wanting good men to enter a dis- 
claimer against social equality for the race. 
It is also to be regreted that there are some 
representatives of the race who ¢hink they 
know what the best of the people of the 
race want on this subject and they lift holy 
hands in horror at the the thought of the 
Negro entertaining such thoughts as social 
equality. We have come to the time 
where the full truth may be stated as rep- 
resenting the heart of the best people of 
our stock of humanity. 

What is the opinion of the thinking, 
cultured and conservative element among 
aus upon these questions? ANSWER: 

We believe in Social Eqaulity, Social Superi- 
ority aud Sooial Recognition. ‘There is such 
a thing as Social Equality and this is de- 
termined by social equals and social recog- 
nition follows as the night follows the day. 
‘The good and noblest of every race recog- 
mize their kindred spirits wherever found. 
‘This recognition is the reward of virtue 
and no system of law can long thwart it. 
‘There is social equality among the lowest 
classes of men and there is social equality 
among the best. There are thousands of 
good, up-right, God-fearing men and wom- 
en of the white race who have discovered 
in the regenerated and cultured men and 
‘women of the Negro race like virtue and 
taste as they found in themselves, and they 
respect these men and women and regard 
them as worthy of confidence and associa- 
tion in the social amenities of good society. 
They address them as ‘‘Mr.’’ and ‘‘Mrs.’’ 
and both of these, white and black, render 
to each other social recognition- 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


This mutual recognition of each other’s 
superior virtues and interchange of social 
courtesies upon the basis of moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual character is the social 
equality existing in human society and 
that is what we stand for. 

We shall never allow the teaching of 
southern whites to have place among us 
that we are intellectually and social infer- 
ior to them. There are white men who 
are superior to black men. Further, in so- 
cial power, using the word in its econmic 
and scientific sense, the white race is in ad- 
vance of and is superior to the Negro race. 
There, are however, evidences, well-read, 
of large social power among the Negro 
race. But we insist that when it comes to 
personal treatment, the individual, and not 
the race, should be considered. We also 
contend that, man for man, that the Ne- 
gro has nothing to lose in comparison with 
man for man with the whites. 

The absurdity of the white man’s concep- 
tion ofsocialequalityis seeninthe wide sweep 
he gives to the term. Should a respectable 
black attempt to purchase a sleeping car 
ticket, a dinner on a diner, alunch at the 
counter; should he ask that he be given a 
clean day coach on the train; a seat any- 
where in the electric car; should he, when 
purchasing a pair of shoes or a suit of 
clothes, ask that they be tried on in the 
store; or should a lady of the race ask that 
they be tried on where she purchases them; 
should this black man ask that his children 
be givet as good school houses as the 
whites, and should he become so audacious 
as to ask that he have the right to sit on 
juries where members of his race are tried, 
or to have the right to be represented in 
the law-making bodies of the land by 
those he prefers, or to vote and have his 
vote counted:—in short, should a_ black 
man ask for any right and privilege guar- 
anteed in the law of God on the basis of 
humanity and stated in the fundamental 
law of the land, and even deeper than this 
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fundamental law, in the law of conscience 
and common decency, ¢hen this black man 
wants social equality / 

Gentlemen, that is just what we believe 
in, just what we want, just what we shall 
contend for and just what we shall get. 
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We want nothing more nor nothing less 
than social recognition upon the basis of 
social equality because of humanity and 
because of superior character, and we plank 
down the declaration, that we will get it, 
if God lives, if it takes all summer. 





Book Reviews 


We respectfully acknowledge the receipt of the 
following books and pamphlets : 

Garrison The Non-Resistant. By Earnest Cros- 
by. 71-4 by 41-2 pp. 144. The Public Pub- 
lishing Company,Chicago. Price 50c. (To 
be reviewed at a later date. ) 

Football Review For The Season 1905. Edited 
and published by Mansfield E. Bryant, Nash- 
ville. Price 1oc. A splendid record of the 
football games played by the Southern color- 
ed Univeristies, Colleges, and High Schools 
for the past season. The pamphlet is well il- 
lustrated. 

Turn On The Light. By Olga Louise Cadijah. 
Published by The Author’s Publishing Com- 
pany, Columbus, O. pp. 37. Price 25c. 

This little pamphlet is remarkable for some of 
its startling assertions. However, the author ba- 
ses most of her statements on statistics. Evident- 
ly, the author, an Ohio white woman, feels that 
the white race is committing suicide rather rapid- 
ly. She says: ‘‘With race suicide among the 
whites; with early marriages, and prolific maturi- 
ty among Negro women, one finds the strongest 
argument to substantiate the claim that ultimately 
America will be a black-peopled country—that 
Ethiopia will stretch forth her hands.”’ This is 
the first time we have seen it predicted that this 


will some day be a black man’s country. Usually, 
it is claimed that the Negro race is fast going to 
the wall. Miss Cadijah claims that foreign white 
immigration will be offset by the immigration to 
this country of a large number of dark people from 
our island possessions who will affiliate with the 
Negro. She is opposed to woman’s clubs and 
thinks that they are the cause of neglect of home 
and antipathy to child-bearing among the whites. 
The booklet is full of statements which at first 
appear startling, but which upon second examina- 
tion seem quite reasonable.—  —} 


What a Colored Man Should Do to Vote. Pub- 
lished by The Committee of Twelve, Cheney, 
Pa. 
A very useful pamphlet which tells the colored 
man how to qualify to vote in the Southern states, 
even under the amended constitutions. 


Who Was Richard Allen, and What Did He Do. 
By Rev. John Jenifer, D.D., Baltimore. 

A little booklet, 22 pages, that tells all about the 
life and work of Richard Allen, the founder of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Douglass. By William Wilhite. 

by M. Kegner & Son, St. Louis. 

An interesting and instructive booklet on the 
life of Frederick Douglass. 


Published 











WILLIAM DRISKELL 


Secretary’ and General Manager Union Mutual Association, Whose Advertisement Ap- 
pears in This Number. His Company is thoroughly Reliable 
and is Recommended to Our Subscribers. 
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The Voice of the Negro for February, 1906. 





It is impossible this far ahead of the date of the publication of the February issue 
of our magazine for us to tellall about the good things we have in store for our readers. 
But we can give you an inkling of what you may expect. 

Let us entreat] you— Don’t think that Silas X. Floyd, our charming ‘‘ Wayside’’ squib- 
bler, has gone on a strike. Not so! Wayside for 1906 will be more interesting than ever 
before. Wayside was left out of this issue of The Voice through some unavoidable 
circumstances. Look for this department in February. 

In'the February number, Daniel Murray, who is not at all a stranger to our read- 
ers, will begin’a series of articles on Billaud-Varenne, Father of Emancipation in Haiti 
and San Domingo. Mr. Murray has made extensive researches in French history in or- 
der to give to our readers information which no other American Magazine has ever, pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Thomas H. Malone contributes his second article on Peonage. Peonage is 
one of the burning topics of the times. Judge Speer’s bold stand for justice in the Ja- 
mison case has interested the whole country. Follow Mr. Malone as he threads his way 
through the history of our modern slavery. 

‘*The Negro and the New York Tenement, is an illuminating article on housing 
conditions in our Northern cities. Every Negro who contemplates going North should 

read this article. Miss Mary W. Ovington, who contributes this article, is an authority 
on municipal tenement conditions. The article is well illustrated. 

George D. Jenifer of Baltimore will contribute a very breezy article on *‘The Study 
of Literature in Colored Schools.’’ 

But after all, you must see ‘‘The Voice’ to know its value. Send $1.00 fora 


year’s subscription. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 











WILLIS MURPHY. 


Groceries, 
514 DECATUR ST. 


Help Wanted .- 





WANTED—Boys and Girls to sell Satchet Pow- 
ders among their friends. There is a Gold Ring in 
it for you. Send ten cents for sample powders and 
terms. G. W. PINKNEY CO., Manufacturers of 
Perfumery, Atlantic City, N. J. 





WANTED—At once a good reliable Printer. 
Must be steady and sober. Write at once giving 
references and salary expected. A good place for 
the right man. THE UNION MUTUAL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 212 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 


Willis Murphy & Son. 


Grain and General Merchandise. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Wm. OSCAR MURPHY. 





TELEPHONE 1818 
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TALOG 
DOW WIRE & IRON WKS. LOUISVILLE.KY. 





AGENTS—Can make a living ina pleasant and 
profitable business by handling our High Grade 
Perfumes. We have a plan that wins. We tell you 
how to start a business for yourself. Write for par- 
ticulars.G. W. PINKNEY CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 





THE BOSTON GUARDIAN: 


Ably and fearlesslyzedited. Independent in its pol- 
icy, and for every right for the Negro race with all its 
might. 

Subscription $1.50 per year; sc per copy. Address: 

THE BOSTON GURDIAN, 
Room 19, 3 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 











at a cost of one dollar a month. 





Corona Industrial College 
Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala 











The Tuskegee Student monsciny't rusccer mst 





TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





the Negro people of America. 





Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


{|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information . 
regarding the work of the school, and, in addition, valuable articles 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 
Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located: one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms, 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 
50 N. Broad St. 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m.to 12 m.,; 1 to 5:30 p.m 





cAtlanta, Ga. 








GO TO 
THE GUARANTEE CLOTHIHG CO 


For your Suits and Over- 
coats. We can save you 
25% on all your purchases 


We Sell the Best $2.00 Hat in the’City. 


8 PEACHTREE ST. ATLANTA, GA. 





THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 

Rates, $1.00 per:Day. Meals, 25c. 


Phone 511 West 


206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 





Subscribe for The Voice of the Negro 


Only~ $1.00 per year. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 
DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circuars, tes- 
y timonials, etc., applly to 

DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
. Atlanta, Ga. 


















Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 


The only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 














TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


icinciahapeitaliicsae .. $35.00 to $65.00 
25.00 to 55.00 


Olivers ........ wikia 
Remingtons ....................... 
Smith Premiers................... caine 30.00 to 60.00 
Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs...... from $18.00 up 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address “ Bargain Department.” 








can secure equal privi- 
leges. {Day and night 
sessions. { Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low. 
[No vacation. Enter any 
time. Cheap board, 

For further information, 

address 


Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





| N.B.—Business firms in 

| need of competent book- 

J. H. BLACKWELL, A. M., Pre’st. keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should write us. 


Makes the Skin White 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening the skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 

Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


|| JACOBS’ PHARMACY 
| 23 Whitehall eet, Atlanta, Ga. 





























20th Century. Negro Literature 


WRITTEN BY 


ONE HUNDRED aucS%crs GREATEST NEGROES 














° HE idea of the scope and 

Authorship . plan of this book originated 

: in the mind of its editor, Dr. 

and Aim adhe D. W. Culp, whose picture is 

herewith presented. Dr. Culp 

is one of the wide awake negroes of the South who is 

devoting the best efforts of his life to the uplifting of 

his race. He is well qualified for the task here under- 

taken. Although bornaslave, like many a black boy, 

he forged his way tothe front. After graduating with 

high honors from Biddle University, he took a theo- 

logical course in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Later he studied medicine in the University of Of. 0. W. CULP. 

Michigan, and finally graduated from the Ohio Medical University. 


That Dr. Culp is very influential and popular is shown by the fact 
that he has been able to induce 


One Hundred of the Most Prominent Negroes 
to write exhaustive treatises on subjects which he himself selected. 





Partial List of Subjects. 
X—tThe Negro as a Christian. 
XI—The Negro as a Business Man. 
XII—The‘Negro as an Inventor. 
XIII—The Negro as a Farmer. 
XIV—The American Negro’s Opportunities in Africa. 
XV—The American Negro an Ris Possibilities, 


XVI—What is the Negro Teacher Doing in the Matter of Uplifting his Race? 
XVII—Is the Young Negro an Improvement Morally on his Father? 
XVIII—The Negro as a Writer. 
XIX—How to Help the Negro to Help Himself. 
Thisis a large book, 734 by 934 inches, weight four pounds, 100 full paged 
half tone engravings of the writers; 100 Essays on vital topics pertaining to the 
race, Itis by great odds the best piece of Negro literature ever published. 





SALESMEN’S REPORTS. 


I have worked four days and secured 23 orders. 
T. C. Tuomas, Duval county, Fla. 
I have worked 24 hours and secured 20 orders for ‘“‘Negro Literature” this week, total 
number of orders 70. A. A. Topp, West Carroll Parish, La. 
I have received Prospectus of “Negro Literature”, canvassed one day and sold the 
book at every house that I called at and secured 20 orders. 
LEwIis Cotton, Drew county, Ark. 
I have sold 30 copies of “Negro Literature” this week. It goes like ‘hot cakes’. I 
am selling to everybody that I think will pay me. W. A. KNOLL, Paulding county, Ga. 
I have secured 96 orders for ‘‘Negro Literature”. My commissions amount to over 
$10.00 per day. MISss ALICE FocGG, Pulaski county, Ark. 
I have never seen such a fast selling book. I sold in three days 53 cloth and 36 half 
Morocco. S. D. HEARD, Carroll county Ga. 





Price by Mail Postpaid $2.75. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. All interested in the race problem should 
f have it. Agents sales reported from five to twenty copies per day. No competition. 
Magnificent canvassing outfit worth $1.50 free, if 24c, in stamps is sent to pay postage. 
Descriptive circulars free. Write at once. 
J HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO., 7 
950_Austell_ Bldg. Successors to J. L. Nichols @ Co. “™ ATLANTA, GA. 
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SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. 'M. E. Church, 


The Perry House 


224 West Mitchell St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
First-class accommodations only. Two and 
one-half blocks from new depot. Cars to all 
parts of city every 15 minutes. A refined 
and up-to-date place. 


Rates $1.00 per day. Meals 25c. 
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176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 


ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
a $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE ef CARDUI 


When writings advertisers, please mention this Magazine 








Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR English will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try to do in a business 

or social way. 

We can raise your value in 
business 100 per cent—we will 
teach you, by correspondence, to 
write and speak correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether stenographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, auvertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intensely 
interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 

ADDRESS 
Page-Davis School of Correct English 


Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 
Fully warranted. 


Churches, Mention this paper. 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


Address 











CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS! 


(0@P- Write for illustrated circular and our special price offer to | 








If you want a race newspaper for thought G’ newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


COLORED WORLD 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance - $1.50 

Six Months = - - o o o * * 75 

Three Months - © =-©= *© © 2© = = .40 
Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street a3 COLUMBUS, OHIO 











ALL SERVICE RESUMED. 


The SOUTHERN PACIFIC and 
UNION PACIFIC 





Lines reach nearly every~ State in the West, 
with Steamship Lines to China, Japan, Hiawaian 
Islands, Australia and India. ; 

Round trip Homeseekers rates to Louisiana, 
Texas Oklahoma and Old Mexico, each first and 
third Tuesday. 

Through Pullman Tourist Cars three days 
each week from Washington, D. C. to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile and New 
Orleans and Southern Pacific “Sunset Route.” 

Cheap one-way Colonist Rates from all points 
to California and Northwest, from February 15, 
until April 7, 1906. 


Requests for information cheerfully answered, 


J. F. VAN RENSELAER, ‘For Sale by 








General Agent. 124 Peachtree St. A. E. EDWARDS 
ATLANTA, GA. HIGH GRADE HAIR GOODS 
Wigs, Curls and Pompadours 
P. ©. BEAN, T. P. A. 1908 Arctic Ave. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


















2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI. OHI0 | 
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A GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
The Most Startling Proposition of the Season 





Have you seen Kelly Miller’s ‘“Open Letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr.?’’ You 
have not! My, you have missed a tremendous treat. In the language of the man 
of the street, Miller ‘‘Skinned him alive.’’ Mr. Miller tears off the mask from 
the decadent scum of the Leopard’s Spots, and holds Dixon forth like a literary 
Samson to public gaze and execration. The price of this remarkable pamphlet 
is 15 cents. 

‘*The Bible Looking Glass’’ is a book that gives one a marvelous insight into 
the deep truths of God’s Word. It is a splendid book for both the layman and the 
preacher, the Sunday School teacher and the scholar. Price $2.00. 

‘‘The Royal Path to Health and Happiness’’ is a book rich with information 
for every household. Price $1.00. 

‘‘The Busy Man’s Friend’’ is a book for the farmer, the merchant and the 
wage earner. It has everything pertaining to these avocations figured out toa 
niceity. A man does not have to worry about adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing with cumbersome figures. The author of this book has done all of 
that for him. Price 95 cents. 


To Sum up: 





+ The price of ‘‘ The Bible Looking Glass,’’ without the magazine, is... $2.00 
2) The price of ‘‘The Royal Path to Health and acai ’”» without the 

magazine, ON sia teatituasasendh CRadeeeaudedieasentisk cxcniin Gelibaabenssiasiik<s ern F 

(3) The price of ‘‘ The Busy Man’s Friend,”’ without the mz agazine, is............. -95 

tS} The regular subscription price of the magazine, without the books, is 1.00 

5) The price of Kelly Miller’s ‘‘ Open Letter ”’ is...................... cacacrtetetane, eee 

ME iacitiniesk cavtedinitisaustidiehd divateoetagdahisauns sxcsonsdauns oto wseies shar ebeeusacs eee 


Now here is a Startling Proposition: 
We will mail you the three books, Kelly Miller’s ‘‘ Open Letter’’ and the mag- 


a ne iiss cans odoe nck ce dascnsncanvcandeireoinddl, setneichoasouandte 2.75 

We will send you ‘‘ The Bible Looking Glass’’ and the magazine for one year 
NE RITA STILL HALON Ty REGED CN SAI 2.00 

We will send you your choice of the two smaller books (2) and (3) and the 
SS EBL PEE NT Ne SE ee ee eee 1.35 

We will send you the two smaller books (2) and (3), ‘the “ ‘Open Letter’ and 
ee i ee I te I I oss Zac cosnsrsebodneseswsvncechskconceobaapeie 1.65 


This is without doubt our greatest book proposition for the year 1906, and the 
whole outfit would make a very handsome Christmas gift. 
To insure prompt attention, cut out this coupon and mail it with $2.75 to us 
at once. 
Editors “The Voice of the Negro,” 
Attanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs: 
Flease save for me and send to parties as directed in 
my letter the books offered in your ‘** Great Combination 
Offer.” Find enclosed $2.75 for the same. 


Name of Subscriber.......000..04. 


Our supply of these books is limited, and cannot be duplicated after they are gone. Answer quick. 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


Allanta, Ga. 











BLESSING OF CHILDREN. 


Many homes are childless, because the 
would-be mother is too sick to have chil- 
dren. 

When the female organs are in a bad 
state of health, the womb enlarged, in- 
flamed, bent or misplaced, it is almost im- 
possible to have a chifd; or if a child comes, 
mother and baby suffer. 

The happiest homes are those which 
have been blessed with children, and statis- 





WAYS T0 MAKE MONEY 


new book, handsomely 
cloth bound, 320 pages) Cc 
Brim full of new T 
Ss 


schemes. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT SATIS 
FIED. ORDER TO-DAY 


W.J.ROWLEY & CO. 811 OliveSt StLouis: 


tics show that the majority of divorces take 
place in childless homes. 

Cardui does not insure children, but 
makes sick women strong enough, and able 
to bear them if they wish. 

Try Cardui whenever you are in pain, or 
feel the need of a gentle tonic to give you 
new strength. 

You can rely on Cardui, because it isa 
perfectly pure and harmless vegetable ex- 
tract of curative ingredients. 

One dollar bottles of Cardui are for sale 
in every drug store. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will mail ** Adology,’’ the leading 
M. O. Trade Journal, to any address 
One Year for |O Cents. 
to cover postage (Regular sub, rate 25c). 


Walters Advertising Agency, 
36 & 37 Dean Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 

I used only one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair has _ stopped 
breaking, off and has greatly im- 
proved. When I started using this 
wonderfu: preparation my hair was 
seven inches long and now it is ten 
inches or more. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 

MINNIE FOASTER 

314 Southard St. 


Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
made and have found it to do more 
than it is recommended to do. It 
stops the hair from falling out and 
breaking off, and cleans the scalp and 
makes the hair soft, pliable and 

glossy. MISS MAGGIE,REND. 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1893. 
Gentlemen: Please send me two 
bottles of your pomade. I think it is 
one of the best hair preparations 

made. MRs. JOHN GRAF. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE was formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” 
preparation known to us that makes kinky or curly hair straight. 
harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, pliable and easy to comb, 
ment; 2104 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. 
OX MARKOW’”’) removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair 


Ford’s Hair Pomade, formerly known as ‘‘ Ozonized Ox Marrow,”’ 
Makes the Hair Long, Soft and Easy to Comb. 


READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. 

I had typhoid fever and my hair all 
came out. I used three bottles of 
your pomade, and now my hair is 
nine inches long and very thick and 
nice and straight. Most every one 
seeing how good your pomade did 
my hair, they too are anxious for it. 
My hair isan example to every one. 

Yours respectfully, 
ELia Bysg. 
Colvert, Tex., Mch. 31, 1905. 

I have used one bottle of your po- 
made and my hair is now perfectly 
straight, soft and black as silk. I 
will not be without it. 

RHODA EDWARDS. 


Paris, eg 15, 1899. 
@ Gentlemen: When I began using 
your pomade | head was so bald I 
was ashamed of myself, but now my 
hair has grown three inches all over 
my head and I have been using it 
only two months. IDA PRETER. 


T have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 


A. N. JENKINS, Vice-President Hertel, Jenkins & Co. 


and is the only safe 
Its use makes the most stubborn, 
These results may be obtained from one treat- 
The use of FORD’S HAIR ,POMADE (“OZONIZED 


from falling out or breaking off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. 
Being etegantly perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet for Jadies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MAKROW’”) has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the 
label, “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” was registered in the United States Patent Oftice in 1874. In all that 
long period of time there has never been a bottle returned from the hundreds of thousand we have sold, 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains sweet and effective, no matter how long you keep it. Be sure to get’ Ford’s, 
as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that 
FORD’S HAIR POMADE (“OZONIZED OX MARROW”) is put up only in 50e. size, and is made only in 
Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature, Charles Ford, Prest., on each package. Refuse all 
others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c, Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
gist or dealer cannot supply you, he can procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 50c. for 
one bottie, postpaid, or $1.40 for three botties. or $2.50 for six bottles,express paid. We pay postage and 
express charges to ail points in U.S.A. When ordering send postal or express money order, and mention 


this paper. Write your name and address plainly to 
Charhe Ford Kast 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. (None genuine without my signature) 
Fourth Floor, 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted everywhere. 
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A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A Muy Grrisimats—— 
Qre Yer Chidscripisore 
A Yo Lo oi ee ; 
OCLCE FG, HF1E CS 
Pease GoD A Lo a sis 


Mise Mamet Kong, 
s PP ee 
A form cng dbdaious 


; 
| 
’ 
[ 
' 
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The season of festivities is approach- 
ag. Christmas is not only the season of 
festivities; it is also the season of merry- 
making. Wecan make onr friends and 
the poor happy by giving them some. 
thing which will be both useful and 
ornamental, Everybody is wondering 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
suggestion and you will surely make 
your friend happy. Make your friend 
apresent of one year's subscription toa 
high-class magazine. The Atlanta Con 
stitution, the Bible of the White South, 
has appropriately called ours *The really 
High-Class Negro Magazine” of the coun 
try. In thisage of literature and intel 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
mpereciatel. Our magazine has sprung 
suddenly into prominence as one of the 
leading periodicalsiof the land. For only 
One Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 
year he can bind the twelve numbers 
into a volume and keep them fer life 

Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
a year. She would love you always for 
it. Do you See the card above? Well, 
when we get your dollar we will havea 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
name and the name of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas, you had better clip 
the following coupon, enclose it with 
one dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience, 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 

EDITORS OF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
68% E. ALABAMA STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your suggestion of one 
year's subscription to The Voice as a 
present to my friend fora Christmas gift 
is O. K. Please find enclosed $1.00 to 
pay for the magazine for one year. Send 
the same to 
Name of subscriber, : 





Street or P. O. Box, 


City.. State 


Yours truly, 





Name 








Address,, 


RS oy — machen comnee with $1.00, we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine and enroll 
s aid-up yearly subscriber. At the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above. showing who 
Presented the subscription, and you a receipt for your money. ; sale 
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eee | FLOYD’S, FLOWERS 


| FLOYDS FLOWERS | on 

















BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, D.D. 


Illustrated by 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 


Over 300 pages. 40 illustrations. 
C m Size 6x8. 
Cloth, Very Att tive, - - - 1.00 
OLoRED CHILDRE og oe I oO 
Full Moroeco, Handsome ond 


: | Durable, - - + - - 2,00 





























DUTY AND BEAUTY DUTY and BEAUTY | 





A BOOK FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
The First. and Only Race Book,of the Kind Ever Written 
Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 


Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories of Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; Stories of Useful Lives; 
Stories of Great Men ; Stories about Animals; Stories about Bad Boys and Girls and their 
Troubles ; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Stories 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 








In all, 100 stories told as only Prof, Floyd can tell them, and nearly all teaching some important moral !essons 





ORDERS JUST IN, 


A One Year’s Subscription to “The Voice of the Negro” Free 
with every $30.00 cash order for “FLOYD'S FLOWERS” received 
during the next six weeks. We will also prepay all freigh 


charges. = 
James 'F. McDonald, Georgia, ¥4; A. J. Williamson, = 
Alabama, 50; Andrew Smith, ouisiana, 7. P. H. Johbp- 
son, Virginia, 32; Clara Sullins, Alabama, 3 J. - Haven, / 
Mississippi, 90; Reuben Collins, Mississippi, 50; A. James, * 


South Carolina, 97 ; W. WwW. Wheeler, Mississippi, 48; T.A. 
Taylor, Mississippi, 65; Rosa E Mack, South Carolina, 80; 
J. Theo. Carter, Georgia, 86; A. B. Holiomon, Virginia, 60: 
J. H. Dixon, Mississippi, 25; Wm. Walker, Mississippi, 83: 








H. A. Burge, Georgia, 31: Sallie Hunley, Georgia, 25: — 
Ernest R. Bell, Tennessee, 90: J. B. Stokes, Arkansas, 30: 4 
Geo. W. Ford, Louisiana, él: Laura P. Williams, Texas, 58; 

Miss M. E. Glover, South C arolina, 31 : Geo. Harlan, Missis- ; 






si ppl. 35; W.A. Turner, South Carolina,32: G. L. Springer, 
Mississippi, 29; John W. Brownj Arkansas, 25; 1. EK, Locke, Alabama, 100 


INOT ONE REFUSED 
‘ Mr.‘Robt C. Jones, of; Alaban a, writes .. “1 imet with no difficulty in 
Taitersine the books I ordered, sent for three extra copies, and in my 
delivery Isold them, All werere dy withthe money ; all praised the boox 
highly and not one refused to take tbe copy they subscribed for. F loyd’s 
Flowers is a fine book and is'{read with delight by the colored people.” 
(Mr. Jones ordered 30 books. )} 


OUTFIT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE Send 10c. for an outfit, 
and with your first order for 12 books we will give you one copy free. 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


(Successors to J. L. NICHOLS @: CO.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. | ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU ATLANTA, GA. 
108-110 W. Jackson Boulevard 950 Austell Bldg. 














Agents Are Making from Three to Ten Dollars per Day. 









































